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FINE CHANCE FOR 
TROLLOPE TO MAKE 
NAME IN CUBA 


Rating Manager Has Hard Job, But 
Will Win Out if He Has 
“The Punch” 








GIVEN MUCH MORE POWER 





Whitner’s Big Agency of American 
Companies; Canadian Made Bank 
of Cuba Insurance Manager 





(By a Staff Correspondent) 

Havana, Cuba, Jan. 15.—Such jobs as 
President of the United States, prohibi- 
tion director, collector of reparations in 
Germany and coach of a losing football 
team are apple pie compared with the 
position held down by F. Trollope, paid 
director of the association of insurance 
companies doing business in Cuba. In 
other words, manager of the rating 
office at Havana. 

On one side of the lot he has the Brit- 
ish offices; on another the American 
offices; on still another the Cuban or 
domestic company offices. Big New 
York brokerage houses and Lloyd’s add 
to the complexities of his position. Some 
agents report to Havana; some to New 
York; some across the seas. To add 
to the troubles of Trollope the Spanish 
language newspapers have been shoot- 
ing at him for some time. They call 
him a tyrant, an upstart, an interloper— 
and all because he is trying to run his 
office according to rules and regulations. 

Gets More Power 

Strange as it may seem, some of the 
agents (not those of the Cuban compan- 
ies, however) feel that Trollope is not 
tyrant enough. They want him to have 
more backbone; to lay down the law; 
to say to companies: thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther. If that is done, they 
declare that the local situation will be 
Saved; if not, they are pessimistic as to 
what will happen to the local board. 

So, at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, (which consists of represen- 
tatives of seven companies and what 
aims in its personnel to strike such a 
fine balance that on the representation 
Will be three British companies, two 
American and two Cuban) a resolution 
was passed which may be summarized 
48 follows: 

All questions involving changes in 
tactics, diplomacy, policy and general 
administration will receive the attention 
of the Executive Committee. (All rou- 
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The countless benefits of insurance to 





the public are reflected in its marvel- 
ous growth. To capably meet future 
demands an organization must be 
keenly alive to its responsibilities, one 
of the greatest of which lies in the 
quality of its service. The quality of 
Phoenix Service is nationally recog- 


nized. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 




















“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


Large City General Agency 
Location, Middle West 

Territory for District Agency Work 
Company Favorably Established 





This is an opportunity for 








THE RIGHT MAN 


Give full details as to experience and general qualifications, 
which will be treated CONFIDENTIAL. 
Address: MIDDLE WEST 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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CUBA NOT AFTER 
U. S. OR CANADA 
LIFE COMPANIES 


If Legislative Bill in Present Form 
Passes Five Will Have to 
Quit Island 








TRY TO CHECK TAX DODGERS 





Not Much Life Insurance Written; 
And Very Few Policies for Less 
Than $5,000 





(By a Staff Correspondent) 

Havana, Cuba, Jan. 18.—The principal 
subject of discussion here among life 
insurance men is a bill before the Cuban 
House of Representatives which in the 
form of its present printing would com- 
pel all foreign companies to leave Cuba 
because of the heavy reserve require- 
ments. Legislators who have visited 
the insurance district, however, have 
told life men that they want the foreign 
life companies to remain in Cuba, and 
the present indications are that the bill 
will be changed in such a way that it 
will only hit the fire companies which 
write business through New York, Lon- 
don and other places in a way which 
enables them to evade the tax of 214%4% 
on premiums. It is admitted that there 


is no grievance against the life com- 
panies. 


Five Companies From United States or 
Canada 

The “foreign companies” here are 
five in number. They are the New York 
Life and the Pan-American, from the 
United States, and three Canadian com- 
panies, including the Sun and Confed- 
eration. 

The life insurance companies were 
doing a fine business here until the in- 
flation period of 1920 passed. During 
the war and for a short time after, the 
sugar planters became millionaires, 
built fine homes and generally were in 
such a position that it looked as if they 
would never have another moment of 
worrying. Then, the bottom dropped 
out, and the number of people who went 
broke was surprisingly large. Spanish 
workmen in from Spain to take advan- 
tage of $6 a day wages returned ro 
Spain and now workmen are satisfied 
if they can get $1.50 in Havana. Out 
in the sugar districts many are being 
paid only board and lodgings, not get- 
ting any salary. Wages of govern- 
ment employes have not been paid for 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Outlook for Future 
And Its Problems 


ANALYSIS BY W. H. TENNYSON 


Mutual Benefit Executive Says Insur- 
ance of Farmers is Important; 
Great Opportunities for Agents 


Because the Mutual Benefit Life o1 
Newark follows a policy of developing 
agricultural sections, the results of 
that company’s business in this respect 
holds a peculiar interest. During 1919 
and 1920 the company did a large busi- 
ness among farmers in the south and 
west, but owing to local conditions the 
results during 1921 and 1922 were: not 
s0 good although the improvement 
during recent months has been marked 
and the future outlook for this partic- 
ular class of business is good. 

The paid for new business of the 
Mutual Benefit during the year 1922 on 
a net basis amounted to $178,203,133, 
an increase of over $11,000,000 as com- 
pared with 1921. A great number of 
the agencies including the Cerf Agency 
in New York City, the Day & Cornish 
Agency in Newark and the Drew Agen- 
cy in Chicago in 1922 surpassed all 
previous records. In fact, the Company 
probably would have surpassed all pre- 
vious records, except for rather discou:- 
aging local conditions in rura! sections 
of the country where there is no indus- 
trial background. The Mutual Benefit 
is organized to do a large share of its 
business in- rural sections of the 
United States. 

In commenting upon the company’s 
business and the outlook, W. H. Ten- 
nyson, assistant’ superintendent of agen- 
cies said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“It has been the feeling of responsible 
officers of this Company that the bene- 
fits of Mutual Benefit protection should 
be extended so far as possible to those 
residing in agricultural sections as w2l! 
as to those persons who may be said 
to enjoy the benefits of city life. In 
1919 and 1920 we did a tremendous 
business among farmers. During 1921 
and 1922, however, the farmer has 
found himself, in some cases, in des- 
perate circumstances. There has been 
a nrarked improvement and we may ex- 
pect to see the situation get better and 
better as we go on. Of course, to a 
great degree progress depends upon 
solution of our international problems, 
for normally we are an exporting nation 
and send cotton, wheat, and other raw 
materials over seas. An adjustment of 
the economi: problems of the world will 
he'p the farmers of America and that in 
turn wil! improve the opportunities. for 
writing life insurance in rural sections 
of our country. Even today, however 
business in rural sections so far as the 
Mutual Benefit is concerned, shows a 
tremendous increase over any pre-var 
period. City business everywhere is 
most encouraging. 

“For the agent who relies upon jn- 
tegrity of purpose, intelligence and in- 
dustry in the development of his work 
there is every reason to look to the 
future with confidence. A decided trend 
toward better conditions in our business 
in all sections of the United States, 
notwithstanding the many problems 
stil! facing the country, gives evidence 
of solution of our own peculiar difficul- 
ties. These are well known and are being 
faced frankly and successfully. They 
have to do with the conservation of 
business, with the hiring and training 
of agents and with development 
of a sense of appreciation on the part 
of the life insurance salesman of his 
duties and responsibilities. 

Writing It Right 

“The conservation of business, to a 
large extent, is linked up with the sell- 
ing program, for if business is properly 
placed originally the danger of lapse is 
distinctly lessened. The Mutual Bene- 
fit lapse rate is low, because for the 
most part the insurance is properly 
written and because our agents I be- 
lieve are quite generally representative 





men in their communities who have 
been drawn to the Company because 
of its traditions and ideals. The Mu- 
tual Benefit recognizes that while they 
are agents they also view their busi- 
ness in a professional light. It is the 
aim of the Company, through its educa- 
tional methods, to afford every oppor- 
tunity to its representatives to so fit 
themselves that they may be competent 
to give sound advice to their clients 
along life insurance lines. 

“We have developed during the past 
year an elaborate course of educational 
material. We believe, however, that no 
educational course and no series of 
educational leaflets can do as much for 
the agent, whether he is a new man or 
an old man with the Company, as can 
the general agent who is right on the 
ground and in close touch with his men. 
Our educational program is built up 
around and centers inithe general agent. 

“Il agree with Mr. J. P. Duryea, gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual at San 
Francisco, Cal., whose very helpful ar- 
ticles have been printed in a number 
of the insurance papers recently, to the 
effect that ‘life insurance salesmanship 
needs great inspirers more than it 
needs new policy conditions. It needs 
men with a vision more than it needs 
anything else—-Men who can look at 
a policy form and see children being 
fed, clothed and educated—Widowea 
mothers spending their time with their 
children and old age made the happiest 
and most beautiful time of life. Sales 
are not made as a result of argument 
and reason, logic and explanation of 
policy forms and conditions. Sales are 
made because you have aroused the 
emotions of the prospect so that buying 
is the natural way to relieve his feel- 
ings. Hence, your chief study should 
concern the ways in which you can 
stir up the emotions of the prospect and 
get him to act while he is aroused. Tne 
right kind of an agent asked what he 
is doing will explain, “relieving poverty, 
exterminating misery, educating father- 
less children, making old men and 
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PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 











Established 
1879 


We Help Our Salesmen 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 





Geo. Kuhns 
President 
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women comfortable and happy, elimi- 
nating risk of loss, taking chance out 
of financial problems, giving security to 
property, building up the financial 
strength of the nation, teaching men 
how to save and helping them to do 
adie 

“Through the activities of high-grade 
representatives throughout the country 
the American public is beginning to 
realize as we must believe, that among 
all things needful and before non-essen- 
tials shall come life insurance. The 
need for life insurance is ever present. 
It is the job of the life insurance agent 
today, as never before, by all the forces 
of his personality and his experience to 
develop this need which already exists 
into a present want, so strong, sO Over- 
powering, so persistent, that his pros- 
pect not only buys and becomes a 
policyholder, but that he virtually be- 
comes a client for the future and a 
center of influence for future business 
and future service. We have had 
these things in mind in the develop- 
ment of our educational material. 
Other first class companies are work- 
ing along similar lines. As a result 
there is a new appreciation of life in- 

















tatives, among other things: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


Home Office - « ‘ 





Agency Co-operation 


as practiced by THE GUARDIAN furnishes to our represen- 


AN AGENT’S TRAINING COURSE—A complete and 
original Educational Course for new and old Agents. 


ADVERTISING HELPS—A Prospect Bureau that devel- 
ops real insurance sales opportunities. Useful advertising 
material which is appreciated by prospects and policy- 
holders helps our Agents to secure new prospects, hold 
old business, and build good will. 


f 
If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its agents, address: 


or 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 
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surance and what it will do for men 
on the part of the American public, 


Need of Selling Method 


“Among other reasons given by Al 
fred A. Drew, Mutual Benefit genera! 
agent in the City of Chicago, for the 
phenomenal increase made in his agen- 
cy during the past year are the follow- 
ing facts kept everlastingly before the 
men of that fine organization: One, 
the fact that they are men. Two, the 
fact that the opportunities were never 
so great and the future never so bright. 
Three, the fact that men can be and 
should be insured for their possibilities 
and this can be accomplished by show- 
ing them what life insurance will do 
for them. Four, that old policyholders 
are the best prospects and that every 
sale should be made the basis for future 
sales. Five, that the names of three 
friends or relatives should be gotten 
on every application. Six, that their 
minds should be emptied of everything 
else but our business when they leave 
their homes in the morning and filled 
with what they are going to do during 
the day and how they are going to av 
it. Seven, that an established quota 
has proven its value as a stimulant 
to production in every sales organiza 
tion in every kind of business, including 
our own. Eight, that every approach 
be made with a smile, that a day a 
week be devoted to cold canvassing, 
that saving of time repays everyone, 
that most men have no theory regard- 
ing the insurance which they are carry- 
ing or should carry and that, therefore, 
it is highty desirable to study their 
needs intelligently and to present defin- 
ite programs. Finally that a minimum 
standard of work should be adopted. 
These subjects and many others have 
been discussed in the Drew Agency 
week after week at morning meetings. 
This, of course, is not peculiar to the 
Drew Agency but these are some of tlie 
things that have been emphasized in 
most of our successful agencies during 
the past year. It is essential, I believe, 
that the general agent should keep 
very close to his men. 


“Each individual to a large degree 
must develop his own sales methods 
presented in a way in which he finds 
it most satisfactory to tell his story in 
trying to persuade his prospect to take 
the insurance which he needs. He will 
naturally he guided by the judgment 
and experience of those who are older 
in the business and he should be able 
confidently to look to his general agent 
always for advice and counsel. This 
is a business that cal!s for character, 
for appreciation of the needs of men, 
and for tremendous courage. With these 
personal qualities and with a definive 
working program I feel that we cat 
look forward today with satisfied a 
surance that this great business of ours 
is a growing business, that it is ye 
and more entering into the lives pag 
the American people and that the life 
insurance representative has a standing 
in his community which may be 
high as he wills it to be. In othe 
words, for the life insurance salesmes 
the future in 1923 and hereafter ho 


in store whatever he is willing to P4Y 
the price to get.” 
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Promotion Letters 
Used to Sell Income 


G. E. LACKEY’S CLEVER SCHEME 








Advertisement in Oklahoma Paper 
Brought Deluge of Get-Rich-Quick 
Literature 





George E. Lackey, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Okla- 
homa City, who makes a special feature 
of income insurance, has a remarkable 
collection of promotion literature which 
he uses with clinching force to bring 
home the importance of income insur- 
ance. The choicest specimens in his 
collection came to him as answers to an 
advertisement he inserted in a leading 
Oklahoma City newspaper. The adver- 
tisement read as follows: 

Widow with $10,000 wishes to in- 
vest it so as to obtain good returns. 
Investment must be absolutely sure 
of giving a regular income. Ad- 
dress Box R49. 

Hardly was the paper off the press 
than answers to the advertisement be- 
gan to pour in. The fictitious widow 


was deluged with replies. A few of 
them were from reputable firms offering 
securities which were conservative in- 
vestments yielding a modest return, but 
not so the great majority. Fabulous 
returns were offered if she would invest 
her $10,000 in all kinds of ventures, Oil 
wells promised to gush forth abundantly 
and permanently—if primed with that 
$10,000. Mines of every description 
would develop into veritable Golcondas 
if the necessary machinery was forth- 
coming—and $10,000 would just  pro- 
vide it. 

Opportunities were offered to help 
market epoch-making inventions, which 
needed $10,000 to start, but when once 
launched upon the waiting world would 
bring in millions. Lonely men suddenly 
discovered how bleak life was without 
a suitable helpmate and desired to open 
negotiations for changing the widow’s 
name and helping her spend her $10,000. 
Fifty per cent was the minimum to start 
promised by some of the owners of busi- 
nesses which were sure of a brilliant 
future if capital were available—and 
$10,000 would unlock the door to the 
treasure house. 

The collection of letters would be an 
eye-opener to anyone, even to those who 
think they know how many “get-rich- 
quick” schemes are being perpetrated 
on the public. Mr. Lackey has had the 
letters bound and uses them constantly 
in his work. Few more cogent argu- 
ments for income insurance could be 
found than these “offers,” which give a 
vivid picture of the gauntlet which must 
be run by the widow with a lump sum 
of money as the sole, or principal, pro- 
vision for her support during the many 
long years which stretch on ahead. They 
have proved of the greatest assistance 
to Mr. Lackey and his co-workers in 
What he describes as “the presentation 
of the biggest public benefit known to 
the human race—life insurance.” 

Mr. Lackey is a staunch believer in 
income insurance. He is firmly con- 
Vinced that the greatest service which 
lite insurance can render is to provide 
4 regular and certain income for the 
family when the breadwinner is taken 
away, and the whole soliciting system 
Which he and his associates use is based 
Upon this conviction. That he is able 
to demonstrate to the public the correct- 
_ of this view and to induce his 
ellow-citizens in Oklahoma to act in 
accordance with it, is strikingly shown 
y the fact that in 1918, the year before 
the packey became general agent for 
nal te achusetts Mutual, the agency 
ae od $364,000, whereas in the year 

: Closed it added $2,369,542. Under 
— it has advanced from fifty- 

nd to twenty-second place among 
® company’s general agencies, 

















The House That Jack Built 


That house was not built in a day or a 
week. It was not built with the earnings of 
a day or a week. Its walls were laid, brick 
by brick; and each brick represented the 
earnings of a minute or two of time that 
Jack had saved. 


For Jack saved to build the house. He 
had to save; because nothing that lasts in 
human affairs, can be built without saving. 
Every week he saved a part of his work to 
go into that house; for while you might 
think that it was the masons, the plasterers, 
the carpenters and the plumbers who built 

the house, it was really Jack’s labor, saved 
week by week, that built it. 


Perhaps your family needs a house. You 
can build it through saving. Though you 
work with a pen, or with scissors, or with 
other tools that builders do not use, still you 
can build it. 


You can build by putting a part of each 
week’s earnings aside to pay for it; but, for 
fear you might die before the house is yours, 
you should put a part of your savings into 
Life Insurance. It will be safe there; it will 
be sure to come back; and it will protect the 
house, and the family it shelters, even 
though you should have to leave them. 


Life Insurance protects home-builders. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


LJ 
STRENCTN OF! 
CIMRALTAR.” 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Dividends Paid More 
Than Death Claims 


RECORD OF NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 





Payments in 73 Years, Plus Assets to 
Policyholders’ Credit, Exceed 
Premiums Received 





The National Life Insurance Co., of 
Vermont, paid out in dividends during 
1922 more than was paid for death 
claims. The company maintained un- 
diminished throughout the depression 
years its dividends and has already 
charged off as a liability the dividends 
for 1923, which amount to $3,253,992, a 
sum $253,550 larger than ever before 
appropriated. Since organization the 
company has paid policyholders $135,- 
722,090, which, with assets to their 
credit, exceeds the premiums received 
by $17,922,487. 

In transmitting to policyholders a 
summary of the company’s business for 
last year President Fred A. Howland 
said: 

“The accompanying statement is not 
merely the result of a generally favora- 
ble mortality experience and profitable 
investment conditions, but reflects in 
certain important aspects the growing 
recognition of the necessary part life 
insurance plays in protecting the home 
and stabilizing business—a service for 
which there is no substitute.” 

The National Life of Vermont finished 
the year with life insurance in force of 
$358,207,000. New  paid-for business 
amounted to $52.099.489. Surplus was 
increased by $1.165.769, bringing surplus 
account up to $4,915,189. The company 
continues its conservative practice, 
maintained during the war and since, 
of valuing its bonds on the actual mar- 
ket basis. If the company used the 
amortised basis as in Massachusetts and 
New York, its surplus account would 
be nearly half a million dollars more. 
Total assets exceed $84,500,000. 


GUARDIAN LIFE LEADERS 








New York Agency Under Manager Dore- 
mus Leads Agencies; Von Bre- 
ton Leading Agent 





Among Guardian Life agents C. H. 
Von Breton, of the Los Angeles agency, 
led the entire field force in paid produc- 
tion and C. K. Brust, of the same 
agency, was the leading manager in 
paid production. Mr. Von Breton has 
become affiliated with Mr. Brust in the 
management of the Los Angeles agency. 
Jacob Grob, of Cleveland, led in num- 
ber of paid policies. 

Manager D. J. Beck, of Buffalo, was 
second among the managers and David 
Goodfriend, of New York, was second 
among the agents in paid production. 

The New York agency under Manager 
Doremus led the agencies for the calen- 
dar year and also for the club year. 


CELEBRATES WITH CANADA LIFE 


Lansing, Jan. 17.—R. Guy Brownson, 
who has represented the Canada -Life 
Assurance Co. in Lansing for the past 
twenty-one years, was in Toronto last 
week attending the celebration of the 
company’s seventy-fifth anniversary. Mr. 
Brownson has served under three presi- 
dents of the company. H. C. Cox, prest- 
dent of the company today, was branch 
manager of Michigan and Eastern On- 
tario twenty-one years ago, when he 
hired Mr. Brownson to represent the 
company. Mr. Brownson is the dean 
of life underwriters here. 

MISSOURI STATE BUSINESS 

The Missouri State Life’s group life 
insurance in 1922 exceeded the amount 
written during 1921 by 103%. 

The company’s new business for the 
first week in January was $4,306,304, 
compared with $1,269,900 for the same 
week of 1921, 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 





ABSTRACT FROM SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1922 





kdiitedheeets 289 - = + + = * $163,142,307 


Policy reserve and other liabilities - - - 155,536,849 
Surplus, Massachusetts standard - - - - 7,605,458 
Received for premiums” - - - - - - 27,921,257 
Total income - - - - - - - - 38,524,053 
Dividends paid and credited policyholders - 5,312,857 
Total payments to policyholders - - - - 16,023,317 
New insurance delivered S «-< «— Ss @ 145,827,429 
Total insurance in force - - - - - 912,335,286 
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Pres. McClench Reviews 
Mass, Mutual’s Year 


ALL DEPARTMENTS 





INCREASE 





High Interest Yield Earned on Invest- 
ments; Insurance in Force Now 
Over $912,000,000 





Some points of interest in the seventy- 
frst annual report of the directors of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life are the 
following: 

New insurance delivered, $145,827,429. 
(34.7% required to replace insurance 
terminated; 65.3% added to insurance 
in force.) 

Insurance in force, $912,335,286. 
Death claims paid, $7,050,189. 

Actual mortality, 53.55% of the ex- 
pected. 

Dividends to policyholders, $5,312,857. 
The present dividend schedule will be 
naintained during the dividend year be- 
ginning June 1, 1923. 

Total payments to policyholders, $16,- 
023,317. 

All expenses for the year 21.2% of 
premium. receipts; 16.7% of premiums, 
interest and rents. 

Average rate of interest on the year’s 
investment in mortgage loans, 6.09%; 
on total mortgage loan investments, 
5.88%. 

Average annual yield on the year’s 
bond investment, 5.32%. 

Average annual yield on total invested 
assets, 5.40%. 

Increase in assets, $16,121,044. 

Increase in surplus, $1,146,061. 

Increase in insurance in force, $95,- 
280,767. 

Increase in payments to policyholders, 
$2,881,305. 

In his report for the directors William 
W. McClench, president of the Masgsa- 
chusetts Mutual, says: 

The receipts of the company during 
1922 from premiums, interest, and all 
other sources amounted to $38,524,053. 

The total payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during the year in 
death claims, endowments, annuities, 
surrender values and dividends amount- 
ed to $16,028,317. All other disburse- 
ments were $7,418,864. 

The admitted assets of the company 
at the close of the year were $163,142,- 
307, its total liabilities were $155,536,849, 
its surplus was $7,605,458. 

The satisfactory progress of the com- 
pany made during the year is shown by 
the following table, which compares the 
nore important items relating to the 
year’s business with the corresponding 
Items in 1921: 
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Address: 





FQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


eeeeeeeeees 6 $286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 


Insurance in Force.... 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 


1923 


34.7% 


Home Office, Des Moines 








pany in 1922 was 53.5% of the expected. 
All expenses for the year were 21.2% 
of the premium receipts and 16.7 per 
cent of the total receipts from pre 
miums, interests and rents. 


The investments during the year in 
railroad and other bonds amounted to 
$9,409,058, at an average annual yield 
of 5.32%. There was invested also in 
mortgage loans during the year $11,670,- 
650, at an average yield of 6.09%. 

At the close of the year the total in- 
vestment of the company in bonds and 
stocks was $70,258,578, at an average 
yleld of 4.84%, and the amount of the 
mortgage loan investment was $55,155,- 
910, at an average yield of 5.88%. As 
security for such loans the company 
holds first mortgages on land and build- 
ings valued by the company at $168,- 


297,260. The average yield of the total 
invested assets of $153,396,775 was 
5.40%. 


An indication of the high quality of 
our mortgage loans is given in the fact 
that at the close of the year there was 
no interest due and unpaid on any mort- 
gage loan held by the company except 
on five loans in foreclosure. During the 
year no property was! acquired by fore- 
closure. 

On January 1 of this year revised 
forms of policy contracts were issued. 
The changes made were for the purpose 
of liberalizing the contracts. So far as 
practicable, the new provisions of the 
forms now in use will be made retro- 
active for the benefit of policyholders 
whose policies were issued prior to 1923. 

During the past year the company 
made steady and healthy progress in all 





1921 1922 Increase 
New insurance paid for........... $132,187,583 $145,827,429 $13,639,846 
Insurance in force.............0.- 817,054,519 912,335,286 95,280,767 
BrOMUIN INCOME .....0..0s000000% 24,780,361 27,921,257 3,140,896 
Btevest INCOME ........ 2066506060003 6,694,047 7,568,645 874,598 
Payments to policyholders and 
DENCNCIATIOR® « 5..6.<saccee'e ve’ ees oe 13,142,012 16,023.317 2,881,305 
Policy reserves .........eceeeeees 128,349,067 141,216,910 12,867,843 
osteo pale a gndy eae 147, 021,263 163,142,307 16,121,044 
SD oteoua aa tioe aes ons 6,459,397 


7,605,458 1,146,061 





The figures given above as to the new 

business paid for in 1922 show an in- 
‘tease over 1921 of $13,639,846. They 
aew also that the total insurance in 
orce at the close of 1922 was $912,335,- 
208 This amount is represented by 
4 202 policies. The new business of 
€ year was distributed as to kinds of 
‘surance as follows: . 


12,826,535 
20,089,514 
367,910 


$145,827,429 


aon was represented by 35,263 poli- 
‘ é and 65.3 per cent of the amount 
pica new business was added to the 
Iq of insurance in force, as but 
a i was required to replace the in- 
hee terminated during the year. 


® Mortality experience of the com- 





its departments. It is represented in 
the field by a force of capable, efficient, 
and loyal men and women. Its policies 
are unsurpassed in broad and liberal 
features, and its assets abundantly 
sufficient to meet all its obligations. 





ILLINOIS LIFE STARTS STRONG 

In 1920 the Illinois Life had the great- 
est January production in its history, 
the amount being $3,223,000. As of the 


close of business Wednesday, January 
10, 1923, the completed new business 
was $1,127,500, and since the company’s 
experience shows that the new business 
written during the last two-thirds of 
each month is always proportionately 
greater than that of the first third, it 
should in the light of past experience 
be well over the three-million mark by 
January 31. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL’S YEAR 





Increases in All Departments With In- 
surance in Force of $660,797,758; 
Assets Now $128,000,000 





The New England Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton, closed the year with new paid-for 
business of $87,791,327, an increase of 
$5,719,307. This brings the company’s 
total life insurance in force up to $660,- 
797,758; an increase of $51,382,676. 

Premium receipts were $21,630,382.42, 
an increase of $1,588,180.31; and the 
total income $28,285,437.94, an, increase 
of $1,615,098.76. The assets on De- 
cember 31, 1922, were $127,966,787.69, an 
increase of $11.757.961.99. After pro- 
viding for all liabilities, including policy 
reserves, taxes payable in 1923, and 
surplus apportioned for dividend dis- 
tribution to policyholders this year, 
$4,400,000, the net surplus of the com- 
pany is $6,938,719.02, an increase of 
$1,697,279.48. 

Death claims were $5,291,003, an in- 
crease of $1,174,430; total payments to 
policyholders, $12,445,562.95, an increase 
of $1,634,159.47. The mortality was 
somewhat higher than in 1921 when 
the death rate of the whole country was 
lower than for any year since official 
vital statistics were available for com- 
parison. 





KINGSLEY OFF TO EUROPE 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, sailed for Europe on 
Wednesday of this week. 


New York Life Paid 
For $606,381,000 


$4,042,169,658 IN FORCE 





Asset Figures Not Yet Available; 
Total Income $212,458,219, An 
Increase of $10,432,892 





The new paid-for business of the New 
York Life for 1922 amounted to $606,- 
381,000. This brings total life insur- 
ance in force up to $4,042,169,658. In 
addition to the new paid-for business, 
the company issued over $17,000,000 of 
insurance revived, increases in old poll- 
cies and additions by dividends. The 
amount of the New York Life’s assets 
is not yet available, as the company had 
not received from the insurance depart- 
ment the official valuations for securi- 
ties. 

Total first year’s premiums, exclud- 
ing annuities, were $23,954,622, an in- 
crease of $1,024,010. Other items of the 
company’s statement follow: Total re- 
newal premiums less amounts paid to 
other companies for reinsurance, $128,- 
750,728, an increase of $6,388,960. In- 
terest and rents, $47,290,118, an increase 
of $1,244,200. Total income, $212,458,- 
219, an increase of $10,432,892. Total 
payments to policyholders, exclusive of 
disability and double indemnity claims, 
$128,878,588, an increase of $7,347,406. 
Total policies in force, 1,717,898, an in- 
crease of 42,463. 

The company loaned to policyholders 
during the year $36,923,428, which was 
a decrease of $3,947,954. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 





Dividend Rate on Policyholders Accum- 
ulations Raised; New Paid-for 
Business Over $66,900,000 





President Henry S. Robinson of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life announces that 
the company has increased the interest 
rate to be allowed next year on divi- 
dends left with the company to accumu- 
late and on amounts payable under in- 
come and _ installment settlements, 
which this year will be 4.6%. The scale 
of dividends for the present year will 
call for an increase in this amount of 
$650,000, making total dividend distribu- 
tion for 1923 of $2,850,000. 

The new paid-for life insurance for 
last year amounted to $66,916,877, an 
increase of $5,151,057. Total insurance 
in force now stands at $447,300,036. To- 
tal admitted assets are $103,261,902, an 
increase of $7,057,132. 




















THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


77th Year 


Paid Policyholders since 1846 over 


Three Hundred Sixty-nine Million Dollars 








New and Materially Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 
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Diversitied 
Agriculture 
Stands Behind 


ont Collins Farm 
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Oklahoma City —_ 
Home Office 





Oklahoma—one of the seven states 


comprising the loan field of the Mortgages— 


F. B. Collins Investment Company. 


|s 1921, Oklahoma was the first state in the Union in the produc- 
tion of broom corn, second in grain sorghums, fifth in wheat, 
eighth in cotton, and among the leaders in corn, oats and 


other crops. 


Oklahoma’s prosperity is based upon DIVERSIFIED agriculture. 
“Thirty-eight years with- 
out the loss of a cent of 


principal or interest to a raised profitably and successfully in Oklahoma. 
single investor.” 


Nearly every crop grown elsewhere in the United States can be 
y 


Collins Farm Mortgages are made in only select areas of this 


select state 





and in carefully-chosen portions of Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Kansas, New Mexico and Colorado. Collins Farm 
Mortgages have been found an ideal investment by many of the 


largest insurance companies. For further information, address— 


ne F.B.Collins Investment Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Insurance Getting Less 
Sensitive to Changes 


IN INDUSTRIAL 





CONDITIONS 





President Wright of State Mutual Life 
Says Public Appreciation of Value 
is Responsible 





A fuller understanding of life insur- 
ance on the part of the public and a 
keener appreciation of the importance 
and value of its protection has rendered 
it less sensitive to the fluctuations of 
general business than formerly, says 
Burton H. Wright, president of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. in the sev- 
enty-seventh annual report of that com- 
pany’s activities for the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Wright said: 

Evidence of this is seen in the prog- 
ress made by the company during the 
past year—marked, as it was, by indus- 
trial disturbances, labor troubles, and 
general business uncertainties. Satis- 
factory gains over the previous year 
were made in new insurance written, in 
the total amount in force, in premium 
income, and in the various other depart- 
ments of the company, and the year was 
altogether a successful one for the com- 
pany. 

The new insurance written and paid 
for during the year, including $498,194 
of restorations and additions purchased 
by dividends, amounted to $47,117,706, 
a gain of $4,321,213 over the previous 
year. The number of new policies issued 
was 11,997, the average amount of each 
policy being $3,927. The average amount 
of the whole number of policies in force 
is $2,935. 

As heretofore, the demand for life 
policies exceeds that for all other forms. 

The division of the year’s issues was: 


Plan No.of Pol’s Amount Pe. 
ree 9,619 $40,216,306 85.4 
Endowment 1,550 3,073,400 6.5 
i 828 3,828,000 8.1 





11,997 $47,117,706 100. 

The insurance terminated by death, 
maturity, surrender, lapse, and all other 
causes amounted to $20,017,048, leaving 
the total amount of insurance in force 
at the end of the year $365,377,253—a 
het increase of $27,100,658. 

The total number of outstanding poli- 
cies is 124,470. Receipts from premiums 
were $11,599,244.60, from interest, rents, 
profit and loss, and all other sources, 
$4,674,467.24, making our total receipts 
$16,273,711.84. 

Disbursements for death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, dividends, policies 
surrendered ,annuities, expenses and all 
other accounts amounted to $10,407,- 
397.60. 

The amount paid for death claims 
($2,753,753.22) is less than the amount 
paid the previous year. It should be 
hoted, however, that we are carrying as 
a liability in our financial statement an 
Wusually large amount for such claims 
of which we have been notified and 
Which are awaiting formal proof and 
adjustment. Death claims are promptly 
settled on the day when satisfactory 
Proof of death is received and legal 
claim to the proceeds of the policy es- 
tablished, 

The amount of dividends ($2,158,711. 
12) paid to policyholders is an increase 
of $568,261.09 over the amount returned 
to them the previous year. This repre- 
sents, of course, a reduction in the cost 
of their insurance, which must be grati- 
fying to them. 

Our book assets now stand at $75,- 
574,795.85, showing a gain of $5,866,- 
$14.24 for the year. 

Had Favorable’ Mortality 

The mortality for the year was favor- 
able, being well under the tabular rate. 
598 policyholders died during the year, 
Msured under 887 policies for $2,953,- 
963.46. The longest term any policy 
Was in force was 64 years, 10 months; 
the shortest term was 1 month and 3 
days. The average term was 15 years. 

m of those who died were in- 
sired less than one year; five were in- 


sured during the year. The oldest age 
at death was 94 years; the average age 
of the decedents was 55 years. There 
are in force now upon our books 93 poli- 
cies upon which premiums have been 
paid for 50 or more years, 

The investments made during the 
year with the effective rate of interest 
return were as follows: 


Yielding 
Amount Pe. 
Mortgage loans...... $6,104,500 5.95 
Collateral loans...... 25,000 5. 
Government, state 


municipal and all 





other public funds. 2,942,515 4.59 
Railroad bonds...... 544,355 5.42 
Public utility and 

other corporate 

bonds and notes... 943,321 5.58 
SHOORS oes Sms 44,600 6.43 

$10,604,291 5.52 


We do not include in this statement 
an exchange of $2,000,000 of the Second 
Liberty Loan and $1,500,000 of the Third 
Liberty Loan for an equal amount of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan, as the rate of 
interest on the three different issues is 
the same. The exchange was made on 
practically an even basis in the belief 
that the longer maturity of the Fourth 


Liberty Loan made it more desirable as 
an investment for the funds of this com- 
pany. We now hold $6,000,000 of the 
Fourth Loan. 

While our largest investment of the 
year was in mortgage loans, more than 
$4,000,000 of such loans previously made 
were paid during the year. Our total 
investments in mortgage loans now 
stands at $24,272,800. We have no mort- 
gages in default, none upon which in- 
terest is overdue, and hold no real es- 
tate taken under foreclosure. 

The average effective rate of interest 
on the entire investments made during 
the year, including policy loans, was 
5.54%, which is the same average rate 
realized on our entire book assets for 
the year. 

Transactions during the year in policy 
loans are shown as follows: 


Amount outstanding January 1, 1922 
Loans made during the year 


Loans paid during the year: 
In cash 


By deductions from new loans made 


ee 


ee 


| 


By deductions from death claims and endow’s paid. 
By deductions from surrender values paid 


It will be seen by t?.a above that our 
net increase for the yuar in policy loans 
was $855,653.72. The net increase the 
previous year was $1,433,684.64. The 
falling off in the demand for such loans 
is very satisfactory. 

Matthew J. Whittall, a director of the 
company since 1912, died on October 31, 
1922. Mr. Whittall was a man of broad 
vision, keen business intelligence and 
rare personal charm. He was deeply 
interested in the welfare of the com- 
pany, was regular in his attendance at 
our meetings, and held in high esteem 
by his associates. 

The vacancy on the board was filled 
by the election of D. W. Carter, of 
Worcester. Mr, Carter has been con- 
nected with the company for more than 
35 years and secretary for the past 12 
years. 


$10,364,643.97 
3,972,246.98 


$14,336,890.95 


$493,063.96 
368,821.89 
675,514.48 
1,579,192.93 


3,116,593.26 





Amount outstanding December 31, 1922................. err $11,220,297.69 








ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Secretary 


New Insurance Paid-for 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





Abstract from the Seventy-ninth Annual Report 
For the Year ending December 31, 1922 








ee. re $127,966,787.69 
Increase, $11,757,961.99 

Total Liabilities ............ $121,028,068.67 
Increase, $10,060,682.51 

Net Surplus .......... veeee $6,938,719.02 
for Dividends in 1923) Increase, $1,697,279.48 

Received for Premiums... .. . $21,630,382.42 
Increase, $1,588,180.31 

oC ere $28,285,437.94 
Increase, $1,615,098.76 





Payments to Policyholders.. $12,445,562.95 





Increase, $1,634,159.47 
Pasco $87,791,327.00 
Increase, $5,719,307.00 


Total Insurance in Force. ... .$660,797,758.00 
Increase, $51,382,676.00 


D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 
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Agent Cannot Waive 
Good Health Factor 


DELIVERY OF “POLICY INVOLVED 





Provision That Applicant Must Be in 
Good Health When Premium is 
Paid, Upheld By Court 





The policy provision that the appli- 
cant for life insurance must be in good 
health when the first premium is paid 
was the basis for a reversal of a deci- 
sion by the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court, in which the 
Court of Appeals held that the New 
York Life was not liable for a death 
claim under a policy when, the evidence 
showed, the applicant was not in good 
health when the first premium was paid. 

In the opinion the case is reviewed 
as follows: 

Henry W. Drilling applied for a policy 
for $1,000 on the ordinary life plan, pay- 
able to his wife. Rose Stedman, having 


received from the company the policy 
applied for, took it to the home of Henry 
Drilling. He was a farmer about fifty- 
three years of age, living at Darien, 
New York. The agent saw him at 
his home and found him unprepared 
financially to take up the policy. The 
evidence on this point is as follows: 
“He said, ‘Mrs. Stedman, I am _ not 
ready for my policies because I haven't 
sold my wheat,’ and I said, ‘Never mind, 
you can have it anyway,’ and he said 
quite a few words, thought he would 
wait, and I said, ‘I can arrange that in 
some way and I will pay for them,’ and 
I told him how I would do; I would get 
the money at the bank and pay for 
them, and he said. ‘Well, if you will do 
that I will pay you interest.’ ” After 
this arrangement the agent left the 
policy with the insured. 

Rose Stedman, the agent, had a son 
who was a doctor, named Earl S. Sted- 
man, with whom she resided at the 
time of these occurrences at Attica, 
New York, On the evening of the 13th 
of September, the day the policy was 
delivered, the doctor was called on the 
*‘phone to attend the insured. He did 
not go until the next day. On the 14th 
he found Henry Drilling sick with ery- 
sipelas, of which disorder he died eight 
days thereafter, September 22, 1917. 
Dr. Stedman attended the sick man 
every day from the 14th to the 2\1st, 
inclusive, and toward the last two or 
three times a day. 

On the 14th of September, the day 
the doctor first visited Drilling, the 
first premium on his policy had not been 
paid The agent had no money with 
which she could pay the premium as 
she had undertaken to do. Before the 
17th of September she arranged with 
the Citizens Bank of Attica to procure 
a loan and some time between the 14th 
and 17th sent her check to the com- 
pany’s office in Buffalo for the amount 
of the premium less her commissions. 
The check is dated September 14, 1917. 
It was received in the Buffalo office on 
the 20th or late in the afternoon of the 
19th of September. Mrs. Stedman was 
not sure of the date on which she sent 
the check. She says it might have 
been the 14th or 15th, but she feels 
positive that she sent it before the 17th. 
The doctors who testified state that if 
erysipelas were apparent on September 
14th it must have existed in its incipi- 
ent stages for twenty-four hours before, 
or on September 13th. 

What were the rights of the insured 
and the insurer under the application 
and the policy? As to the first agree- 


ment contained in the application, we 
have the agent delivering the policy 
to the insured on the 13th day of Sep- 
tember, 1917, at a time when she be- 
lieved him to be in good health; no one 
knew, so far as this record discloses, 
that he was sick or had erysipelas. 


We can say, therefore, that the policy 
was delivered to the insured while he 
was in good health or, if he were not, 
the fact was not known to the agent, so 
that she could not by any means have 
waived this provision of the application, 
even had she the power so to do. As 
to the second provision of the appli- 
cation, the payment of the premium 
while the insured was in good health, 
we have these undisputed facts: Henry 
W. Drilling was sick on the 14th of 
September, 1917, of erysipelas. He 
was attended for this sickness by Dr. 
Stedman, a son of the agent. He con- 
tinued sick until the day of his death, 
September 22, 1917. The premium was 
paid by the check of the agent some 
time between the 14th and 17th, and 
during the time when the insured was 
sick. This second agreement of the 
application, that the first premium 
should be paid while the insured was 
in good health, was not complied with. 
The premium was paid while he was in 
his final illness. The plaintiff seeks to 
get around this provision of the appli- 
cation by saying that the agent knew 
from her son, the doctor, that the appli- 
cant was sick, and that by paying the 
premium with this knowledge she acted 
for and on behalf of the company and 


waived this provision of the application. 
Waiver has been pleaded and it is 
claimed that this knowledge of Mrs. 
Stedman becomes the knowledge of the 
company so as to put it in the position 
of accepting the first premium with 
knowledge that the applicant or the in- 
sured was ill. There is difficulty in this 
position, even if the agent had the pow- 
er to waive the applicant’s agreement, 
and it is this: In undertaking to pay 
the premium for the applicant she acted 
as his agent, not the agent of the com- 
pany. She undertook to loan Mr. Drill- 
ing the amount of the first premium, 
for which he was to pay her interest. 
It is said that this loan was repaid 
later by Mr. Drilling’s estate with in- 
terest. This was a personal transac- 
tion between the agent and the appli- 
cant. There was nothing in the record 
to show that she was authorized to 
make loans on interest for the premiums 
which were due. When she sent the 
check to the insurance company on the 
14th or 15th of September, if she had 
knowledge of Mr. Drilling’s illness, it 
was knowledge which she had already 
attained while she was his agent and 
acting as his agent, and this knowledge 
under no principle of law could be 
charged to the insurance company. 


SPEAKERS AT PRUDENTIAL MEET 
Include Vice-President Coolidge, Gover. 
nor Silzer, Governor Smith and 
Dean West, of Princeton 
Vice-President Calvin Coolidge hag 
written to President Edward D. Duffield, 
of The Prudential, accepting an invita- 
tion to address the annual business con. 
ference of The Prudential’s field men 
to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 

in New York on February 7. 

A similar acceptance has been re. 
ceived from Governor George S. Silzer, 
ot New Jersey, and Governor Alfred 
Smith, of New York, has promised to 
be on hand also if he can. 

Other addresses will be made by 
President Duffield, Richard V. Linda- 
bury and Dean Andrew J. West, of 
Princeton. 

Arrangements have been made to 
have the speeches broadcasted through 
WIZ. 

More than 500 of the insurance com- 
pany’s leading agents will be present at 
the New York gathering, which will be 
prefaced by two earlier sessions at the 
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CASH INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
Premiums for Insurance. . .$12,013,492.75 Death Claims ......0.5.. $2,823,282.71 
Interest and Rents........ 4,144,003.29 Dividends anand 2,957,155.83 
Considerations for Life An- fe re 692,800.70 
ere Lee 635,936.01 Supplementary Contracts 67,836.42 
Considerations for Supple- Matured Endowments 1,557,311.41 
mentary Contracts ...... 122,028.28 Surrender Values ......... 1,692,285.53 
Dividends left with Co..... 90,145.01 Disability Claints .......... 3,174.22 
All other sources.......... 9,108.05 Dividends left with Co..... 26,371.65 
Total to Policyholders...... 9,820,218.47 
All other Disbursements.... 3,404,486.64 
ee $17,014,713.39 eee piso $13,224,705.11 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Government, State and Munic- Insurance & Annuity Reserves. .$72,908,018.71 
ipal Bonds at Market Value, Death Claims Reported, Proofs 
ere $29,543,410.03 not Complete ........ 205,396.73 
(Par Value $29,879,759.03) Death Claims Estimated to Ex- 
Mortgages, First Liens........ 35,850,857.44 ist but not Reported..... e 125,000.00 
Policy Loans and Premium Endowments and Annuities in 
RSURAte si Roa athe aoe eae 13,323,113.44 Process of Settlement. . 80,193.30 
Real Estate, Book Value....... 1,320,327.21 Death Claims Resisted : 9,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Office....... 715,135.18 apy wl and Other Liabilities 158,537.24 
Interest and Rents Due and Taxes Payable in 1923........ . 387,018.76 
re rrr 2,145,423.81 Dividends Due and Unp aid.. 123,190.65 
Deferred and Unreported Pre- Dividends Held and Aocrued 
DE, hb acainecncenacas ... 1,605,764.25 Interest thereon ...... 260,923.74 
Due from Agents, (net) bey 6,501.78 Dividends Payable in 1923. 3,253,992.21 
Deferred Dividends .......... .  2,084,072.11 
General Garples.....ccccccccse *4°915, 189.69 
ee 
| ere vikenaaeae $84,510,533.14 i 





*The General Surplus would be $5,353,502.90 if securities were valued on the Amortized brisis as used in 


Massachusetts and New York 


STATE OF VERMONT —Insurance Department 


I hereby certify that under my direction, Messrs. Fackler & Fackler, Consulting Actuaries, of New York, 
N. Y., have computed the policy reserves of the National Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, 
December 31, 1922, and find the amount of Insurance Reserves to be $65,845,802.00; Annuity Reserves 4 
181.00; Extra Reserve for total and permanent disability benefits $39,211.00; a total ‘of $72,085,194.00 on a pal 


LAURENCE A. KELTY, Insurance Commissioner. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $358,207,000 
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to develop and hold their business. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, 


This: Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


President 











United States Life’s 
New Premium Rates 





MAKES GENERAL REDUCTIONS 





Changes By Company of Which Henry 
Moir Was Recently Elected 
Managing Director 





The United States Life, of New 
York, of which Henry Moir was recent- 
ly elected managing director, has just 
issued a new schedule of premium 
rates, those on the more common 
forms of policies being as follows: 


Ordinary Life by 20 Endowment 
Age Life Payments 20 Years 

17 $12.67 $19.79 $40.00 
18 12.93 20.09 40.02 
19 13.20 20.40 40.04 
20 13.48 20.72 40.07 
21 13.77 21.06 40.12 
22 14.08 21.40 40.17 
23 14.41 21.76 40.22 
24 14.75 22.14 40.27 
25 15.10 22.53 40.32 
26 15.48 22.93 40.37 
27 15.88 23.35 40.43 
28 16.29 23.79 40.50 
29 16.73 24.24 40.58 
30 17.19 24.71 40 67 
31 17.71 25.21 40.78 
32 18.25 25.72 40.91 
A 18.83 26.25 41.06 
34 19.49 26.81 41.23 
35 20.18 27.40 41.42 
36 20.92 28.05 41.63 
37 21.72 28.79 41.86 
38 22.55 29.61 42.11 
39 23.45 30.49 42.38 
40 24.39 31.42 42 69 
41 25.40 32.39 43.07 
42 26.47 33.40 43.54 
43 27.59 34.46 44.11 
44 28.79 35.57 44.76 
45 30.07 36.73 45 46 
46 31.40 37.95 46.19 
47 32.83 39.24 46.94 
48 34.35 40.61 47.71 
49 35.96 42.06 48.52 
50 37.66 43.58 49.39 
51 39.46 45.18 50.36 
52 41.38 46.88 51.49 
53 43.40 48.69 52.84 
54 45.55 50.62 54.45 
55 47.85 52.66 56.31 
56 50.27 54.83 58.32 
57 52.84 57.14 60.42 
58 55.57 59.60 62.57 
59 58.47 62.20 64.73 
60 61.55 64.96 66.93 
61 64.52 ee ore 
62 68.29 

63 71.98 

64 75.90 

65 80.07 





WHEN “WELL DONE” IS SAID 


In a letter to the field force of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, President 
Walton L. Crocker says: 

“Our question is not ‘How large can 
We grow?’ but rather ‘How well can we 
Perform our service?’ Mere bulk of 
accomplishment meets not with our ap- 
Dlause. We say, ‘Well done’ only when 
we believe the work has been done 
tightly, for therein lies our best service 
to ee All else is vanity.” 





MUTUAL BENEFIT DIVIDEND 





Directors Declare 25% Extra in Addi- 
tion to Regular Payment to 
Policyholders 


The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
will pay to its policyholders during 1923 
the regular dividend plus an extra divi- 
dend of twenty-five per cent of the 
regular dividend. 

On premium paying policies, the 
special dividend will be applied in re- 
duction of premiums and will first ap- 
pear on the receipts for June. 1923, 
premiums where the policy has become 
entitled to the regular 1923 dividend. 
If the regular dividend is conditioned 
on the payment of the premium, the 
special dividend will be likewise con- 
ditioned. On paid-up policies, the spe- 
cial dividend will be paid by warrant 
with the regular dividend unless the 
policy is subject to loan, in which event 
the special dividend as well as the 
regular dividend will be applied on ac- 
count of interest. In case of paid-up 
policies the Company will be prepared 
to pay the special dividend on policies 
whose anniversaries occur in April. . 

The special dividend is not applica- 
ble on the addition, accelerative endow- 
ment or accumulation plan. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL ACTUARY 





Harry |. B. Rice Succeeds Late Charles 
Hildebrand; W. P. Barber, Jr., 
Made Associate Actuary 
Harry I. B. Rice, associate actuary 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life has 
been made actuary of the company suc- 
ceeding the late Charles Hildebrand 
and William P. Barber Jr., has been 
advanced from the position of assistant 
actuary to that of associate actuary. 
Mr. Rice graduated from Yale in 1904 
and has spent his entire business career 
with the Connecticut Mutual Life. He 

was made associate actuary in 1917. 

Mr. Barber is a graduate of Trinity, 
1913, and received an M. A. degree from 
Cornell in 1914. He was a lieut2nant 
in the war and has also spent prac- 
tically his entire business career with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life. 

Owen Morgan has been made assis- 
tant cashier of the company. He has 
been with the company since 1909. He 
is a graduate of Trinity, and secretary 
of the University Club of Hartford. 





WILL VISIT ALASKA 
The leading agents of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa have returned to their re- 
spective homes, after their visit to St. 
Augustine and Cuba. The Gold Medal 
men of the company will have their 
next annual meeting in Alaska. 























GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, lowa 




















Average Age Above 


Normal in Michigan - 





DUE TO INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 





High Wages Attract Skilled Workers; 
Would Result in Higher Mortality 
From Organic Disease 





Lansing, Jan. 24——-There are more 
people in Michigan over the age of 25 
than under, according to figures just 
compiled by the state department of 
health. The standard age distribution 
for civilized communities shows that 
ordinarily only 48 per cent of the in- 
habitants are more than 25 years of 
age. In Michigan, 53 per cent of the 
residents are older than that. 

According to Dr. R. M. Olin, state 
health commissioner, this phenomenon 
is due chiefly to the enormous indus- 
trial expansion of the state in the past 
decade. Health conditions have little 
to do with it, he says. 

“Michigan’s population is composed 
of older people,” said Dr. Olin, “for the 
same reason that pioneer communities 
are. In the old days few families emi- 
grated. Most of the pioneers were men 
and women who had not taken root in 
their home communities. Today the 
high wages paid in Michigan auto 
shops and subsidiary plants are at- 
tracting skilled mechanics whose ages 
range chiefly from 25 years upward. 
Comparatively few of them have 
families.” 

According to the chart, every sub- 
division of the younger than 25 year 
group contains less people in Michi- 
gan than it does in the standard mil- 
lion of population. Every unit of the 
older than 25 portion of the population 
has more people in this state. 

This age division, Dr. Olin pointed 
out, would tend to increase deaths from 
organic diseases which attack persons 
who have reached maturity. The dis- 
eases fatal to younger persons might 
correspondingly be expected to have a 
low rate in the state. 





WELCOMED BY ROBENS 

Wednesday noon (this week) saw the 
Hartford, Springfield and Providence 
agencies of the New England Mutual 
the guests of the Buffalo agency of the 
companv at a dinner at The Hartford 
Club. The dinner was the result of a 
friendly contest between the agencies 
held last fall. The Hartford crowd 
was returned the winner. The welcome 
address was made by Lee C. Robens, 

while Charles A. Hinkley, Buffalo gen- 
eral agent, acted as host. Glover S. 
Hastings, superintendent of agencies 
of the company, was the guest of honor. 


GEORGE W. MURRAY ADVANCED 
Made 2d Vice-President; Supt. of Agents 
for Thirty Years; H. Van Sinderen 
Third Vice-President 





George W. Murray, who has been 
superintendent of agents for the Home 
Life, of New York, for 30 years, has been 
elected second vice-president. Mr. Mur- 
ray has been third vice-president since 
1916, at which time he was also elect- 
ed a director of the company. Every 
general agent of the Home Life with 
possibly one or two exceptions, has 
been appointed by Mr. Murray during 
his thirty years’ connection with the 
company as superintendent of agents. 
Previous to going with the Home Life, 
he was a general agent in Philadelphia 
for the New York Life. The late 
George E. Ide was elected president of 
the Home Life in 1894 and on that day 
the company occupied the building 
which is now the home office. The re- 
lations of Mr. Murray and Mr. Ide 
were very close and personal. 

The directors of the company have 
also elected Howard Van Sinderen 
third vice-president and counsel. Mr. 
Van Sinderen has been counsel and a 
director of the company for some 
years, but he has maintained his own 
legal offices at 37 Wall street. He will 
hereafter occupy offices in the Home 
Life building. 





LOWELL ASSOCIATION MEETS 
John J. McPadden Elected President; 
John O’Brien, Vice-President; 

M. J. Brady, Secretary 








At a meeting of the Lowell Life Un- 
derwriters Association a nominating 
committee, consisting of Shipman O. 
Leadbetter, chairman; J. J. Whelton and 
William C. Brown, brought in the fol- 
lowing list of officers, which were unani- 
mously elected: 

John J. McPadden, president, as$is- 
tant superintendent for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life in Lowell. 

John O’Brien, vice-president, 
for the Metropolitan Life. 

M. J. Brady, secretary and treasurer, 
agent for John Hancock Mutual Life. 

An executive committee consisting of 
the officers and two additional members 
of the association is as follows: John 
J. Riley, assistAnt superintendent John 
Hancock Mutual .Life, and Joseph Miller, 
agent Metropolitan Life. 

The meeting was presided over by 
G. H. Spillane, superintendent of the 
John Hancock Mutual of Lowell, and 
interesting remarks pertaining to the 
life insurance business as conducted 
from the field man’s point of view, were 
made by President-elect McPadden, 
Vice-President O’Brien and Mr. Lead- 
better, of the Metropolitan Life. 


agent 





JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 





| PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 


eee 


tives. 


Independence Square 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is individual in the service that it renders 
to its members and to its field representa- 


Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















Diagnose your own case and 


Need for ascertain if in your own pro- 
Monthly gram of life insurance, 
Income Monthly Income insurance 


does not have a logical and 
economic place. All policies that are 
intended to provide food, clothing, shel- 
ter, education and general living ex- 
penses for the family and dependents, 
should not be paid to them in a lump 
sum. 

There are strong reasons for having 
this form of insurance settled on a 
Monthly Income plan. Wives and bene- 
ficiaries in general are usually not suffi- 
ciently experienced in financial matters 
to invest profitably large sums of 
money. The widow is in no fit mental 
condition to transact business. She is 
experiencing the greatest sorrow that 
can come to a human heart, and under 
such stress should not be burdened with 
worry over financial matters. 

If insurance money is paid to her in 
a lump sum, it is consequently either 
wrongly invested or lies idle in the bank 
earning no interest. Your experience 
is full of cases where the lump sum of 
insurance paid to the widow has been 
loaned to an improvident brother or son, 
or even invested, upon the advice of the 
banker, in a speculative business and 
lost. It is easy for the widow to be- 
come the victim of supposedly good 
friends, crooks, unscrupulous promoters, 
dishonest relatives or her own mis- 
guided judgment. She may think that 
she has plenty of money, live extrava- 
gantly, and permit the children luxuries 
and excesses that her income can in no 
way support. 

It is estimated upon authority that 
90% of insurance estates, meant by the 
insured to supply dependents with liv- 
ing expenses, and left to them in a lump 
sum, are dissipated, lost or wasted 
within a period of nine years. 

Life insurance on a Monthly Income 
settlement plan, guarantees that the 
protection intended by the insurer will 
be provided, that all of his purposes 
and intentions will be carried out to the 
very letter. His earning power is thus 
projected into the future as long as she 
or they shall live. Her minimum in- 
come, fixed and sure, begins immedi- 
ately without worry or bother to her, 
nor can she entrust it to solicitous 
friends or improvident relatives. 

The company, without expense to 
her, makes all investments, keeps all 
accounts, collects all interest, and with- 
out deviation or fluctuation, regularly, 
on the first day of each month, sends 
the definite amount to her to any post- 
office address in the world as long as 
she lives.—Kansas City ‘Life, 


It was his father who induced 


Another the young man in Wood coun- 
Tragic ty, Ohio, to put off his ex- 
Delay amination and settlement un- 


til over the end of the week, 
says the Lincoln National Life, after 
our agent, Geo. B. Sessions, had taken 
the application for $2,500 with income 
disability. Father said that there was 
work to be done on the farm and that 
it would be just as well to wait a few 
days. 

This was on Friday, and on Sunday 
evening the young man drove his auto- 
mobile against an interurban car and 
the flying glass of the broken windshield 
put out both his eyes. 

Dr. E. A. Powell, our examiner at 
North Baltimore, Ohio, had been given 
the signed application and told to pre- 
pare for the examination on Monday, 
but mailed in the application to Medical 
Director C. H. English at the home 
office, telling him that there was no 
need to take the examination now, as 
Mr. Bigelow had been blinded and could 
not get the insurance. 

All such delays are dangerous be- 
cause fate will not be put off. 

” * 7 
What is the most valuable 
factor in business and 
how does it help sell life 
insurance? Answering this 
question, E. 8S. Wellons, 
manager at Richmond for the Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia, says: 

Business is based upon credit. With- 
out credit there would be very little 
business—that is, the volume of busi- 
ness done would be small, and the 
transactions would be “little” ones. 
Credit is very essential to business, but 
what is credit? It is to believe in, to 


The Biggest 
Factors in 
Business 


trust, or have confidence in. Therefore, 
without confidence there necessarily 
would be very little credit. Confidence 


must be mutual between buyer and 
seller, if the business associations are 
to endure, but if not mutual, there must, 
at least, be confidence of the buyer in 
the goods bought, and, in most cases, 
in the firm of which he is buying, even 
though the sale be a cash transaction, 
or chances are there will be no sale. 

What is the trouble today that busi- 
ness is not being transacted with some 
European nations? It is a lack of con- 
fidence in their ability to meet their 
obligations, due to the instability of 
their financial systems. 

Remove confidence, in all of its rami- 
fications, from the business world, and 
there would be immediate chaos; busi- 
ness would cease-to function; ergo, in 
my opinion, confidence is the most val- 
uable thing in business. 














LC 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























and Permanent Disability Clause. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 




















Now as to the part confidence plays 
in the sale of life insurance. 

Salesmanship is the power to con- 
vince, and conviction comes only 
through confidence. Try to sell insur- 
ance where the prospective purchaser 
hasn’t confidence in you or in the com- 
pany you represent, and you have an 
insurmountable task. Confidence  in- 
spires sales and retains customers on 
the books. How many policyholders 
would be retained by our company if 
they lacked confidence to fulfill their 
every contract? Very few. 

Answering both questions, I believe 
that confidence is the most valuable 
thing in business, and absolutely neces- 
sary in the sale of life insurance or 
anything else. ; 

a * 
Will Taylor, secretary of the 
Sell The Franklin Life, of Springfield, 
Idea lll., makes in the following 
First the important point of sell- 
ing the idea first rather than 
the policy or plan: 

“Selling life insurance does not begin 
when you get an application signed,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “nor does it end when 
when the policy is placed. Successful 
salesmanship in the life insurance busi- 
ness is not measured by the number of 
applications written, nor by the policies 
issued, alone, but by the number of 
people to whom the desire for life in- 
surance is transmitted. A sale of life 
insurance is not complete unless the 
customer is sold the desire for insurance 
and the benefits which it provides. 

“Here is the big thought that I want 
you to get. Whether you sell life in- 
surance or shoe strings, the transaction 
is not a completed sale unless you have 
sold your customer thd idea that he 
needs and should have the article you 
are selling. The real salesman sells 
the desire for an article, and that 
article is bought by the customer as a 
result of that desire. Remember this, 


that your mission as a life insurance 
salesman is not only to persuade a 
man’s hand to sign an application, but 
first to convince his heart and _ his 
mind that it is something which he 
needs and should have. 

“This thought leads to this important 
phase of selling life insurance: That 
every man should be sold a policy for 
some definite purpose that will serve 
his needs. When you approach a pros- 
pect remember that he owes you noth- 
ing until you sell him the policy that 
he needs, and that he realizes that he 
needs. When you have done this, and 
not until then, will you have earned the 
commission which comes from the 
money out of his pocket. 

“You will readily see that I am direct- 
ing your vision to the consideration of 
your personal responsibility to serve 
the policy holder and _ beneficiary 
in the matter of renewing the business 
which you write, and I am going to 
suggest emphatically that you are ne- 
glectful of your duty if you permit a 
man to lapse a life insurance policy 
which you have sold to him, unless the 
need for which it was taken no longer 
exists. 

“Should this sound exaggerated to 
you, I suggest this thought: that when 
you sell a man a policy for the pur- 
pose of providing for a certain benefit, 
surely you can scarcely consider your 
obligation to him ended until that bene- 
fit has been realized. Selling insurance 
is an essential thing, but your service 
in keeping it sold is a vital considera- 
tion from the standpoint of the insured, 
the beneficiary, the Company and your- 
self.” 





NATIONAL LIFE PUBLICITY MAN 

Frederick Spenser, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Worcester “Gazette- 
Post,” has been made manager of the 
publicity department of the National 
Life, of Vermont. 











Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Average Policy ($2,500) 
Called Still Too Low 


PRESIDENTS’ 





DATA ANALYZED 





In 1915 Average Policy Was 
$1,700; Cost of Living Still 
Climbing 


For 





The amount of new business written 
by forty companies, as published a few 
days ago by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, calls attention to 
one very interesting phase of the situa- 
tion, namely: the increase in the size of 
the average policy being taken. 

In 1914 and 1915, the average policy 
was, roughly, $1,700, and each year 
since that date has shown a steadily 
increasing figure, running as follows 
(round figures being used as more easy 
to remember): 

Amount of 


Year Average Policy 
_.. Se ere $1,700 
Cl) rere re 1,850 
I ee are 1,900 
1 || DES ear ares 1,950 
A re 2,100 
WL aio 80k as bean aig 2,200 
NE os 03's 0165/4 sa ears 2,300 
RRS ener 2,500 


“There is great encouragement to the 
business in these figures, and special 
encouragement to agents,” said Henry 
Moir, managing director of the United 
States Life, this week. “The questions 
that naturally arise are: (1) Do they 
represent an increased appreciation of 
the higher scale of living, or (2) do they 
represent increased efficiency on the 
part of agents; or (3) are they a com- 
bination of both? . 
“Whatever the reason may be, the 
agent who is faithful to his trust must 
always feel that at $2,500 for the aver- 
age policy being effected today the 
figure is still too low.” 





ATLANTIC LIFE MEETING 
Richard L. Dobie, of Norfolk, Gets Lead- 
er’s Trophy; Large Number 

of “Aces” Qualify 





For writing the largest volume of 
business for three successive years, 
Richard L. Dobie, district manager at 
Norfolk for the Atlantic Life, was 
awarded the Hugh L. White silver lov- 
ig cup at the fourth annual Aces con- 
Yention of that company, held at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., last week. In this contest, 
lt Was explained, Angus O. Swink, Vir- 
sinla manager for the company, who is 
accustomed to lead the entire field in 
bersonal business by a wide margin, did 
hot figure as a competitor. Mr. Dobie 
btoduced upward of $750,000 in 1922. 
The A. O. Swink loving cup, which is to 
ve held permanently by the agent pay- 
lg for the largest number of applica- 
lions in three successive years, was 
‘aptured by George D. Horton, of Rich- 
nds, Va., who turned in a total of 126 
wild-for applications. Angus L. Faul- 
‘oher, of Amherst, Va., who held the 
‘up the previous year, ran him a close 
second, with a total of 118 applications. 
J, H. Bassett, Newton, Miss., was 
‘warded a 15-year service pin. Agents 


(Steet 
— 


winning 10-year pins were as follows: 
A. N. McMillan, Shelby, N. C.; George 
D. Richardson, Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. 
Woodard, Rocky Mount, N. C.; F. H. 
Hardaway, Richmond, Va. Those award- 
ed 5-year pins were: W. B. Cridlin, 
Richmond; W. H. Johnson, Gate City, 
Va.; Charles A. Page, Richmond; G. W. 
Todd, Galax, Va.; D. G. Philbeck, Shel- 
by, N. C.; Ira G. Royster, Statesville, 
N. C.; A. V. Willis, Cottageville, S. C.; 
V. C. Abel, Norway, S. C. Only consis- 
tent producers are given these tokens, 
length of service alone not being sufll- 
cient to merit them. 





TWO REMARKABLE RECORDS 





W. B. Doland of Newark Makes $358.63 
Industrial Life and Accident In- 
crease; Record Says C. H. Boyer 





Charles H. Boyer, manager of the cas- 
ualty department of the National Life, 
U. S. A., of Chicago, says that two of 
the agents of the National Life in the 
weekly life, health and accident depart- 
ment made records for 1922 which he 
believes are unequalled “in recent 
years, or ever, by representatives of any 
company in any line of industrial insur- 
ance.” 

The agents are W. B. Doland of New- 
ark, N. J., and C. G. Chapman, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Doland made an indus- 
trial increase for 1922 of $358.63 and 


Mr. Chapman made an increase of 
$330.45. Their records in detail follow: 

Doland Chapman 
New business revivals $611.38 $624.70 
BREE .ccudeccsiua bes 252.75 293.95 
PROTOGREG c6siccccccuyar 358.63 330.45 
Special salary earned 5379.45 4956.75 
DOU cikuvaeccvscueaes 4378.37 10,014.30 
Collections .......... 4181.31 9928.10 
CTR cin deatouten 633.75 1986.75 





RELIANCE LIFE’S GROWTH 





Paid-for Business of Year Totalled $104,- 
299,302; Life Insurance in 
Force $231,770,565 





The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
had life insurance in force at the end 
of 1922 amounting to $231,770,565. Last 
year the company had paid-for business 
of $104,299,302. In addition to life in- 
surance, the company has accident in- 
surance in force of $87,783,082, and 
health insurance premiums of $267,856. 
Total admitted assets at the close of the 
year amounted to $21,751,915. Total in- 
come was $8,915,513, of which $7,900,804 
was premium income. 


MORRIS PLAN INSURANCE 

The Morris Plan Insurance Society 
has completed its fifth year, having 
issued 34,200 policies in the year 1922 
for an aggregate amount of $8,223,600. 
Since November, 1917, it has issued 
139,000 policies for $27,853,600. The so- 
ciety’s capital is $100,000, and on De- 
cember 31 its surplus, undivided profits 
and reserves amounted to $279,000, of 
which $69,000 had been accumulated in 
1922. The society was. organized pri- 
marily for the purpose of insuring bor- 
rowers from the one hundred Morris 
plan banks and companies in the United 
States for the amount of their loans so 
long as they are outstanding—usually 
fifty weeks. 








Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1921: 






MN os. os ens Sd wan ntadeunadantnnhe pasdeuensenansaseens seaedeaasnenaeeadeaes $ 28,308,449.13 
IN Oo odo cacadcthccdanedsceacweseeseckscntacuawudsnes . 25,109,146.04 
Capital and Surplus..... . _ 3,199,303 09 
NN, TD I iecasGindadacacccensicsede qaucidadi . 214,188,461.00 
Payments to Policyholders...............cesccessecescece 1,897,435 3 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................000+ Aek: $27,720,705. 
| JOHN G. WALKER, President 

















LIFE INSURANCE 


HOME LIFE 


. INSURANCE CO. 


Sotie M NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 


UNFORESEEN 


CONTINGENCIES 
or 
LIFE 








Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 


The G3nd Annua] Report shews: 


Premiums received during the 
year 1921 ....... 


Payments to Policyholder pa SU 
a ents oli¢ 8 @ 
their th 


subdhdeanas 4,740,340 
Reserve Funds .........sssseees 2,191,397 











Insurance in Force........... ceed 
Admitted Assets ........0cceceee 43,222,308 





i! 

For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent ef Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


ILLINOISLIFE INSURANCE (4 
CEG A SO, 




















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 

















| &re not represented. 


| Contract. 





SS 


_ ARE YOU FITTED TO BE A MANAGER? 


A high grade life insurance man who wants a chance to improve his 
position and prospects will do well to correspond. 

The COMPANY is an old established one of high reputation and operates 
M accord with insurance laws of New York State. 

_ The TERRITORY is Milwaukee and Southern Wisconsin in which we 


The CONTRACT is a liberal one with allowances, and the FUTURE is 
BRIGHT for the RIGHT MAN. A Home Office official will arrange 


if you think YOU are the men for this job state your qualifications and 
| usiness experience, your age and your references. 

| applications will be treated in confidence. 

Address Superintendent of Agents 

| c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York 























HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 

PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years 
next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 

PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH. President P. 1. CUNNINGHAM. Vice-President 

JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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New Business Shows 
Continued Increases 


INDICATES RECORD FOR 1923 


Life Presidents’ Association Figures 
Show 12 Per Cent Gain for Year; 
25 Per Cent for December 


The monthly report of new business 
written made by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, shows that in 
December, 1922, 25% more new life in- 
surance was written than in December, 
1921. These figures are exclusive of 
revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions. Adding this amount to that of 
the other eleven months shows that the 
total new life insurance for 1922 was 
more than 12% greater than the amount 
bought in 1921. The new life insurance 
paid for last month was $710,800,000, as 
against $569,600,000 for December of 
1921, a gain of more than $141,000,000. 
The new business for 1922 totaled 
$6,383,000,000, as compared with $5,687,- 
000,000 in 1921. 

“If the tremendous gain in new life 
insurance paid-for during the last two 
months of 1922 is indicative of the con- 
ditions that will prevail this year, 1923 
will go down in life insurance history 
as breaking all records,” said George 
T. Wight, manager of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. Begin- 
ning with February of 1922, there has 
been a steady increase in the amount 
of new insurance each month, as com- 
pared with the same month of the pre- 
ceding year. The new business for the 
first six months showed a gain of 6% 
over the corresponding six months of 
the previous year, while the gain for 








KANSAS CITY LIFE GROWS 
Nearly Quarter Billion in Force; Will 
Erect New Home Office Build- 
ing This Year 
The financial statement of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company shows net 
admitted assets of $25,928,363, with sur- 
plus to policyholders amounting to 
$3,743,497. During 1922 the surplus of 
the company gained $1,099,624, being 
divided as gain in surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $217,868 and surplus unassigned 
of $881,755. With insurance in force of 
$234,604,290, the Kansas City Life is 
making substantial and satisfactory 
progress. There has been no evidence 
of the plunger or high-pressure type of 
~ pas its growth having been consis- 

ent. 

During 1923 the Kansas City Life will 
begin the erection of a home office 
building on a five-acre tract of land 
located on a prominent boulevard in 
one of Kansas City’s high class resi- 
dential districts. The company has on 
deposit in the state of Missouri legal 


reserves covering policies issued of 
$17,873,151.94. 





CUBAN LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 1) 
months and part of the new $50,000,000 
loan made by American bankers, with 
the O. K. of the American Govern- 
ment, will go to make good back wages. 

No Small Policies Written 

Manager Brown of one of the Cana- 
dian companies, told a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter that he 
thought conditions were beginning to 
improve, but the agents were not writ- 
ing policies, as a rule, for less than 
$5,000 each, and not so Many of them 
as they should. 

The best agent in these parts, a man 
who wrote about $1,000,000 a year, left 
here several years ago for China, where 
he is still in the life insurance business. 


the last six months amounted to over 
18%, bringing the year’s increase up to 
more than 12%.” 

Ordinary new life insurance during 
1922 totaled $4,743,000,000, as against 
$4,341,000,000 in 1921, a gain of $402,- 
000,000, or 914%. The industrial new 
business for 1922 amounted to $1,418,- 
000,000, as against $1,257,000,000 in 1921, 
a gain of $161,000,000, or 138%, and group 
business $221,000,000, as against $88,- 
000,000 in 1921, a gain of $133,000,000, 
or 151%. 

Using the figures of forty companies 
as a basis for calculating the amount 
issued by companies not reporting to 
the association and also including re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions, 
the association estimates that the total 
new insurance acquired by the Ameri- 
can public in 1922 was more than $9,500,- 
000,000, as against $8,730,000,000 pur- 
chased in 1921, or an increase of $770,- 
000,000. 

A summary of the month-to-month 
production of forty companies in 1922, 
as compared with 1921, showing the 
progressive increase in 1922, follows: 








2 canes 








Insurance 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


New England Mutual Life 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Company 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 











ee 


JOHNSON’S FIRST STOP 
W. CG. Johnson, of the Masonic Pro- 
tective, who is making a trip around the 
world, spent a day in Havana, his first 
stop after sailing from New York. 








Increase or Pc.In.or 


Amount of insurance* Decrease Decrease 

1921 922 1922 1922 

JANUATY ..200- $433,118,252.66 $422,539,840.94 $10,578,411.72 2.44 
February ..... 449,216,648.33 479, 945,311.06 30,728,662.73 6.84 
MATOR 34 i225 538,205,185.00 567, 888,129.49 29,682,944.49 5.52 
| ee 513,091,864.44 555,948,412.68 42,856,548.24 8.35 
MON cicasacaee 528,698,998.74 564, 281,928.61 35,582,929.87 6.73 
MING: <ahwssnex 495,512,125.00 553,134,563.91 57,622,438.91 11.63 
BM ivarsaaase 438,093,425.04 527,099,472.15 89,006,047.11 20.32 
August 4.36035 418,859,270.48 496,937,834.74 78,078,564.26 18.64 
September .... 406,603,414.21 452,831,252.56 46,227.838.35 11.37 
October ....... 462,689,922.71 520, 083,943.30 57,394,020.59 12.40 
November .... 433,673,281.31 531,852,.076.94 98,178,795.63 22.64 
December .... 569,654,971.35 710, 873,103.86 141,218,132.51 24.79 
Full year. .$5,687,417,359.27 $6,383,415,870.24 $695,998,510.97 12.24 


*The information listed above includes new business only, exclusive of re- 





LEADS MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS 

Samuel Heifetz, of the Darby A. Day 
agency of Chicago, stood first among the 
Mutual Life agents of the country. Mr. 
Heifetz attributes his success to being 
everlastingly on the job and rendering 
the best possible service to his clients. 
During the last few years the large ma- 
jority of his business has been obtained 
from old policyholders. 


vivals, increases and dividend additions. 


ATLANTIC INCREASES CAPITAL 

Charter of the Atlantic Life of Rich- 
mond was amended last week authoriz- 
ing the company to increase its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $1,000,000. Chas. 
G. Taylor, Jr.. vice-president and actu- 
ary, stated that the company is not 
prepared at this time to announce any 
plans in connection with the authorized 
increase. 








sumed to be permanent. 











New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 

years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 








Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LEADERS 





W. F. Kramer, Fort Wayne, Leads 
in Premium Production; W. W. Wil- 
liamson, Chicago, Heads Managers 


The Phoenix Mutual Life ranks its 
men according to amount of premium 
production. The leader for 1922 was 
W. F. Kramer, of Fort Wayne, who 
practically tripled his business since 
1919. He made more interviews and 
more separate sales during the past 
year than any other man in the Phoe- 
nix Mutual organization. W. B. 
Stirdivant, Los Angeles, was second. 
He has long been premium leader in 
his territory. Roy Shields, Indianapo- 
lis, third, reported new premiums of 
$15,500 for the year, which practically 
tied his best year. A. E. Leach, Con- 
necticut, was fourth with a record that 
was exceeded only by that of 1919. 
F, B. Miller, St. Louis, was fifth and 
tied his best record. A. G. Camp, Con- 
necticut, exceeded his best previous 
record. Other leaders in order are: 
L. S. Welch, Connecticut; W. E. Ander- 
son, St. Louis; R. C. Allen, Los Ange- 
les; T. J. Comer, Pittsburgh; J. H. Kull, 
New York: 

Among the Phoenix Mutual man- 
agers W. W. Williamson, Chicago, 
stood first with a record that surpassed 
all other years. He reported over 
$25.500 in new premiums, and is in the 
half-million group for the fourth suc- 
cessive year. W. D. Bowles, Des Moines, 
was second; George C. Summy, Oklaho- 
ma, set a new record for himself for 
the seventh consecutive year. A. R. 
Ferguson, Watertown, was fourth; L. 
M. B. Morrissey, Davenport, fifth, and 
others followed in -order: Ira B. 
Manes, Kansas City; A. W. Peake, 
Baltimore; Harvey White, Louisville; 
T. L. Landress, Chattanooga; 0. 
Rogers, New York. 





OHIO STATE’S INCREASES 





Columbus Company Gains 25 Per Cent 
In Assets Over Last Year and in 
Surplus to Policyholders 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Life of Columbus last week the 
officers were re-elected as follows: 
John M. Sarver, president; U. S. Brandt, 
first vice-president and counsel; Irving 
Drew, second vice-president; Joel C€ 
Clore, third vice-president; Joseph K. 
Bye, secretary and treasurer; Cc, BZ. 
Schilling, M. D., medical director; T. 
W. Rankin, M. D., medical director. 

The reports submitted by the officers 
showed the development of the com- 
pany’s business in 1922. The com- 
pany’s assets at the close of the year 
amounted to $4,080,557.64, an increase 
of nearly 25%. The surplus to Policy- 
holders amounted to $528,296.81, an jn 
crease of more “than 25%. The an 
amount paid to Policyholders in we 
was $243,050.73, and the grand total pa 
to Policyholders aggregated $1,659 A 
004.25. The increase in the an 
of insurance in force was $7,563,848.00. 
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Company Uses Sports 
In Agency Contests 


FIND PLAN APPEALS TO AGENTS 








What Experience of State Mutual Life 
Has Been; Used Baseball for Years; 
“Push Ball” for 1923 





For the past several years the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company has 
conducted agency contests. These con- 
tests have taken the form of baseball 
games where the agencies were divided 
into teams, each team playing a series 
of games with the other. In other 
years, each agency was lined up with 
an opponent for the year with the re- 
sults of each month in new business 
paid for counted separately to deter- 
mine the winner. 


These contests have appealed to the 
agents and to the agency force and 
have resulted in increased production 
by stimulating interest in the total of 
new business attained by each agency 
for each month. 

For 1923 a new and novel contest 
called “Push Ball” is planned. The 
agencies have been separated into three 
leagues, the larger agencies in League 
A, the middle section of agencies in 
League B and the smaller agencies in 
League C, and paired off, each agency 
having one other as an opponent. 

The rules of the contest are as 
follows: 

Rules of the Game 

This game shall be called Push Ball. 
It shall be played on a field 100 yards 
long. 

(Note—In League A each $1,000 
vaid business shall equal 1 yard, in 
League B $1,000 paid business shall 
equal 2 yards and in League C each 
$1,000 paid business shall equal 4 
yards.) 

The number of players on a side is 
not limited. 

(Note—The more the merrier.) 

The game shall be divided into 12 
periods. 

(Note—One for each month.) 

At the beginning of the game and 
after each goal the ball shall be put 
into play at the center of the field. 

_ The ball shall be moved in the direc- 
tion of the opponent’s goal whenever 
one side shall exceed the amount of 
paid business attained by such oppo- 
nent during a period (one month.) 

In League A $1,000 excess will gain 
one yard, in League B $1,000 excess 
will gain two yards and in League C 
each $1,000 excess will gain four yards. 

If at the end of a period a goal has 
not been scored the ball shall remain at 
its attained position for the beginning 
of the next period. 

Amounts over and above the excess 
necessary to score a goal shall not be 
carried over into the next period. 

The team scoring the most goals 
during the twelve periods shall be the 
winner. 

In case of a tie that team producing 
the largest amount of paid business 
during the year shall be the winner. 

chart will be forwarded to each 
ef for use on the Agency Bulletin 
anne which will enable the agents to 
ollow the contest throughout the year. 

The position of the ball at the end of 
each month will be inserted thereon in 
' cordance with the information sent 
out from the Home Office. 

, se company’s previous experience 
indicates that whenever a gaat is not 
scored during a period the team whose 


= is threatened will work hard to 
pevvent a goal being scored and the 


fam which has the advanta i 
‘ ge will 
work harder to reap the benefit of their 
Previous good work. 
ee eee 
SALTZSTEIN A VISITOR 
-m L. Saltzstein, general agent of the 
Hey England Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
a visitor to New York this week, 
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brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
who had requested information. In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 





FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


new business result of 1920. 


since 1878. 








Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $223,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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Kingsley and Dryden Sail Around the World 


The Cunard steamship “Samaria” left 
at noon Wednesday on a 33,000 mile trip 
around the world under the management 
of Thomas Cook & Son. Four of the pas- 
sengers on this trip were Mr. and Mrs. 
Darwin P. Kingsley and Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrest F. Dryden. The “Samaria” will 
return to New York on May 31. Mr. 
Dryden retired from The Prudential In- 
surance Company some months ago, his 
health not being good. 


Among! the ports of call will be Mad- 
eira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Port 
Said, Bombay, Colombo, Calcutta, Rau- 
goon, Sumatra, Batavia, Singapore, 
Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, 
Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, San Fran- 
cisco, Balboa, Colon and back to New 
York. 

The cruise will be eastward to insure 
the tourists having fine weather all the 
voyage. The number of passengers was 
limited to 500. 








FLAMEN BALL MADE SUPERVISOR 


Flamen Ball, agency director of the 
New York Life at the Cleveland, Ohio, 
branch office, has been advanced to the 
position of supervisor. Mr. Ball en- 
tered the service of the company as an 
agent in Cleveland in 1894 and has 
worked in that field for the company 
ever since, except for a few months in 
1895, when he was attached to the 
branch office in Chicago. He became 
cashier at Toledo in 1895 and agency 
director in 1900. In 1904 he went to 
Cleveland as agency director. 


Real Instruction Given 


A series of short discussions on occu- 
pational diseases are being run in the 
“National Agents Record,” published by 
the National Casualty. These discus- 
sions, incorporated in one article run- 
ning serially, describe the various ail- 
ments to which cooks, cutlers and can- 
nibals are subject and give the agent a 
clear understanding of the difficulties 
which he must face in choosing risks. 
They give an idea of the difficulties the 
companies are forced to face and thus 
promote a better feeling. 








Mouse are the proverbs: 


as king among his fellows. 
in battalions”. In a 


Job’s Turkey & The Church Mouse 


Tm ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s Turkey and the Church 


“Poor ag Toh’s Turkey”. and 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.” 
It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turkey. and that a mouse dwelt 
in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were very much attenuated. 


Tob was righteous: he wae rich: he had a large family; he sat as chief and dwelt 
But when troubles came, they came “not single spies. but 
day all outward possecsions were Inst. 


The Sabeans. the Chal- 








deans. “the fire of God’, and the “great wind from the wilderness” made a clean sweep, 
and the bearers of bad news trod upon each other’s heels to tell it. Job still had his 
health. hut not for long. for soon he lost that also. It ig not profanity to say, “Hell 
was let loose upon him”. for that ie what the record says. only in more polite language. 
And then came the run-in with his four self-riehteous friends—men who professed to 
know the will of God and who said in short. —‘“It’s all your fault, Job. Come now, own 
up. what evil have you done?” 


When there were 7,000 sheep. 3900 camels. 500 yoke of oxen and 500 she-asses upon 
Toh’s estate. the turkeys fared well, but when these were all gone, and with them all 
Toh’s servants except the four who escaped to tel] the had news, it must have been 
poor pickin’. Poor Turk! He had to scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
thinner until it came to be a proverh—“Poor ag Job’s Turkey”. Why make a mystery 
of a plain case? Job’s Turkey was poor because he didn’t get enough to eat! 


Tt was the same with the Church Mouse. He wag eminently respectable and liked 
to live in quiet surroundings. The church gociahles and the meetings of the various 
societies when “licht refreshments” were served alwavg left a few fragments which. 
with judicions hoarding and self-denial. kept the mouse alive. But he was so poor 
that anv celf-recnecting cat would have disdained to eat him—poor because he didn’t 
get enough to eat! 


Toh’s Turkev and the Church Mouse were poor hecause they didn’t get enough to 
eat; some people don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who ig as rich as Toh was can now arrange his affairs in such a wav that the 
Sabeans. the Chaldeans, “the fire of God”. and the “great wind from the wilderness” 
cannot make him noor: and when he loses his health permanently, he will have better , 
comforters than Job had. 


The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect himself and his 
family that permanent Ince of health will not mean total loss of income, nor loss of 
life mean that his wife will be “poor as a church mouse”. 


But he must get this protection before his enemies are in sight. 


Many agents of the New York Life Tnsurance Company have warned you of the 
approach of those enemies. Send for one to-day and learn how to defeat them. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





DOUBLES BUILDING HEIGHT 





Life Insurance Company of Virginia to 
Erect Eleven-Story Building 
Instead of Five 





Instead of erecting a five-story build- 
ing at Tenth and Broad streets, Rich- 
mond, Va., to provide additional space 
for the handling of its rapidly expand- 
ing business, as originally planned, the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
may erect an eleven-story building on 
the site. Tentative bids were recently 
asked on such a building. 

It was thought likely that a final de- 
cision as to the height of the new build- 
ing would be reached before the annual 
meeting of the company scheduled to 
be held January 31. The site at Tenth 
and Broad immediately adjoins the site 
of the handsome five-story home office 
building located at Tenth and Capitol 
streets. The original plan, after the idea 
of adding additional stories to that 
building was abandoned, was to put up 
a counterpart of the home office struc- 
ture on the adjoining site. 

Re-election of John G. Walker as 
president and approval of the annual 
report of the board of directors wiil 
likely be the principal business trans- 
acted at the forthcoming meeting of the 
stockholders. 





BRUERE JOINS METROPOLITAN 





Former City Chamberlain Made Fourth 
Vice-President To Run Policy- 
holders’ Bureau 





Henry Bruere, former city chamber- 
lain of New York, has been elected 
fourth vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company and is 
taking charge of the policyholders’ ser- 
vice bureau which is to be greatly en- 
larged and extended under his direction. 
Mr. Bruere was city chamberlain under 
Mayor Mitchel’s term. 

Since leaving that office he served as 
vice-president with the American Metal 
Company in 1917 and 1918. was financial 
adviser to the Republic of Mexico and 
a director of the National Railroads 
Company of Mexico. He has been a 
director in various important corpora 
tions in the United States, among others 
the Chicago. Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad and the Granby Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting & Power Company. 
While serving as city chamberlain Mr. 
Bruere had general charge of the cen- 
tral purchasing committee and super 
vised the preparation of the executive 
budget for the mayor. He was chair- 
man of the Commission on Pensions, 
reorganizing the New York City Teach- 
ers’ Pension Fund, involving about 22,- 
000 teachers, and handling a fund whose 
liability was more than two hundred 
million dollars. He served on the com- 
mittee on unemployment during 1915 
when the unemployment situation was 
acute. 





FRED S. MUNSELL PROMOTED 

Fred S. Munsell, agency director at 
Columbia, S. C., for the New York Life, 
has been appointed a supervisor after 
a long and varied career in the service 
of the company. Mr. Munsell started 
as an office boy and clerk in the com- 
pany’s office in Chicago in 1896. He be- 
came cashier of the Stock Exchange 
branch and later was transferred to 
Idaho. In 1902 he was made resident 
manager and cashier in Honolulu. Go- 
ing into agency work, he was made 
agency director at Tacoma, then Pueblo, 
Nevada, and in 1911 he went to the 
South Carolina field. 





STOOD SECOND 
The Philadelphia agency of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York stood second in percentage of 
increase in new business for the year 
1922 over 1921 among all the agencies 
of the Mutual Life throughout the 

United States and Canada. 
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TOURIST FLOATER INSURANCE 

Insurance companies are sometimes 
charged with giving broad indemnity in 
the general outlines of their policies, 
and then in the fine print taking away 
a considerable part of the coverage they 
seem to have given. In using the desig- 
nation “Tourist Floater” policy to de- 
scribe the kind of coverage under such 
a policy, that charge will not lie, as the 
companies clearly did not make the 
title as broad as they might have made 
it, when we consider the scope of the 
contract. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
this class of insurance will before long 
be sold along with practically every 
policy written on household furniture, 
as, generally speaking, it covers fire 
losses not covered by fire policies on 
such property as is likely to be outside 
of the insured’s dwelling. Clothing sent 
to be cleaned; laundry; boys’ and girls’ 
clothing or similar property while they 
are away at school or while they are 
going to or from school; clothing and 
paraphernalia at the golf club or ath- 
letic club, at the office, or in the factory, 
and similar property in a cottage if 
rented for a season, in a hotel or while 
visiting friends, and while it is not quite 
true to say that it covers all fire losses 
which may occur away from the in- 
sured’s dwelling, it does substantially 
that; and in addition it covers other 
kinds of losses as well, such as losses 
by theft and transportation. Not infre- 
quently such property is not within the 
immediate possession or control of the 
owner, and the fact that the insurance 
covers during such periods adds to its 
attractiveness. 

The large increase in the volume of 
this business done indicates that agents 
quite generally are realizing that this 
is a class of insurance to be written on 
an annual basis and not just for a sum- 
mer or winter vacation or just for a spe- 
cial trip, and that it is not merely a 
tourist’s policy but is a kind of insur- 
ance that nearly everyone needs along 
with his fire insurance covering in his 
dwelling. 





TOWN SELF-INSURANCE 
Under the provisions of the old New 
York State workmen’s compensation 
law, where a municipal corporation ob- 
tained protection as a self-insurer it was 


Laws of 1922, the Attorney General held 
that in the event of loss sustained under 
the self-insurer plan of protection, the 
immediate municipality in which the 
damage occurred was solely responsible 
for its payment and that such loss could 
not properly be made a county charge. 
In one or two isolated cases this has 
worked a considerable hardship, es- 
pecially so in a small town in one of the 
Adirondack counties where an explosion 
of dynamite caused a loss of life and 
property amounting to several thousand 
dollars, which created an indebtedness 
equal to a considerable percentage of 
that town’s assessed valuation. 

Just how the amended provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation law be- 
came enacted is not known, but Assem- 
blyman Hutchinson, chairman of the 
Insurance Committee in the lower 
House, this week introduced a bill add- 
ing a new subdivision 3-a to Section 50 
of the workmen’s compensation law pro- 
viding that the Board of Supervisors of 
a county may adopt a plan of self-insur- 
ance and providing for the apportion- 
ment of the cost thereof. 


NEW AUTO FINANCE CORPORATION 

A new automobile finance corporatiou 
has been organized here, with head- 
quarters on Columbus Circle, which 
will begin business Feburary 1. It 
is called the Continental Service, Inc., 
and one of its officers is a prominent 
local insurance man. The purpose of 
the organization is to finance the sale 
of autos, operating through banks which 
are covered by a blanket bond. 

The bonding company is said to pe 
protected by fire and theft insurance in 
addition to a chattel mortgage on each 
car. This is reported as a safe propo- 
sition to all parties concerned. In- 
surance on each auto is only for the 
amount of the chattel mortgage, the 
unpaid balance, so there is no incentive 
for a purchaser in financial straits to 
destroy his car and recover the money 
paid to the dealer. 





SUIT AGAINST PENINSULAR 

Owosso, Mich., Jan. 23—James Oliver 
Curwood, author, was given a judgment 
of $9,472.50 against the Peninsular Fire 
Insurance Company of Grand Rapids, 
by a jury in circuit court here last 
week. The jury deliberated only an 
hour. Curwood sued for the recovery 
of $9,000 which he paid for stock in the 
company in December, 1921. He claim- 
ed that the company’s financial condi- 
tion at that time was bad!y impaired, 
although it was not so represented to 
him. He claimed fraud. 





GOES WITH “BRAIN POWER” 

O. F. Tremaine has resigned from the 
staff of The Eastern Underwriter to be- 
come managing editor of “Brain Power,” 
a McFadden publication. 





CLOSE NEWARK OFFICE 

The Newark office of M. F. Ross, Jr., 
Inc., of New Brunswick, will be closed. 
W. S. Cooper, who has been agency 
manager, will go to New Brunswick and 
Robert E. Willis, who has been man- 
ager of the Newark office, will seek a 
new connection. 





ACQUISITION COST 
It is reported that some of the state 
insurance departments are disappointed 
at the progress that is being made, or 
rather that is not being made, relative 
to acquisition cost. 





HENRY REINSTATED 
The Supreme Court of Mississippi has 
reversed the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Hinds County and has rein- 
stated T. M. Henry as commissioner, 











B. M. 


CROSTHWAITE 





B. M. Crosthwaite, head of B. M. 
Crosthwaite & Company, New York, 
one of the town’s leading experts on 
Lloyd’s, automobile insurance’ and 
“trick” insurance, will sail for Europe 
on the “Olympic” February 10. He 
will see insurance men while in Lon- 
don. 

* * s 

N. G. Bray, a Penn Mutual Life agent 
with the McPherson & Barnes. Gen2ral 
Agency of Raleigh, North Carolina, haa 
twelve medical examinations made in 
one day, December 12, as part of his 
contribution to “President Law Month.” 
The twelve applicants were all from 
Stumpy Point, N. C., and in the course 
of the same month Mr. Bray secured 
eight more applications from men re- 
siding at Stumpy Point. Since the 
Federal census gives the population 
of the place as five it will be seen that 
the agent had to stump around that 
point considerably. Mr. Bray’s record 
of twelve a day was equalled only by 
one other agent, A. S. Hambly of San 
Francisco, on November 27. 

* cd * 

Dr. Harry Toulmin, medical director 
of the Penn Mutual Life of Philadet- 
phia, was elected vice-president anda 
medical director at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees on January 10. Dr. 
Toulmin was first associated with the 
Penn Mutual as a medical examiner in 
Baltimore in 1891, and he was brought to 
Philadelphia and made the assistant 
medical examiner in 1892. In 1898 he 
went to Milwaukee as assistant medical 
director of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. He returned to the Penn Mutual 
and Philadelphia in 1900 as assistant 
medical director and in June of 1910 he 
became medical director. Dr. Toulmin 
is an ex-president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America. He graduated from the Medi- 
cal College of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with the class of 1889. 

* + «& 

R. L. McLaurin, of Vicksburg, Miss., 
one of the counsel for insurance com- 
panies in the Mississippi anti-trust 
cases, is ill, having undergone an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 

* k * 

Edward A. Braniff, brother of T. E. 
Braniff, the popular Oklahoma City, 
Okla., insurance man, has succumbed to 
the call of insurance and will represent 
the Missouri State Life at Tulsa, Okla. 

* * * 

G. Herbert Koch, of the firm of Brown 
& Koch, Aetna Life agents at Allen- 
town, Pa., has completed a course of 
training at the home office, 


Miss Ethel Lucile Land, cashier of the 
Los Angeles office of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, was married January 10 to 
Shamus O’Brian McFadden, formerly 
special representative of the company 
at Los Angeles, now located in a similar 
capacity at Portland, Oregon. Mrs. Me. 
Fadden is a sister-in-law of S. S. North- 
ington, general agent at Los Angeles 
or the Connecticut, and of John Wal- 
lace Chappell, associate general agent 
there for the same company. She was 
cashier in the Richmond office of the 
Connecticut for several years before go- 
ing to Los Angeles, when Mr. Northing. 
ton and Mr. Chappell were transferred 
to that city from Richmond. She is 
originally from Emporia, Va. 


s- * *# 


Thomas I. Parkinson, second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, is a member of the advis- 
ory committee of the Arbitration So- 
ciety of America, which will work under 
a general committee headed by Charles 
M. Schwab. The general committee will 
be made up of men who are leaders in 
every field of industry in the city. Asso. 
ciates of Mr. Parkinson on the advisory 
committee are: Manny Strauss, Ed- 
ward Crozer, Jules S. Bache, Franklin 
Simon, Robert Grier Cooke, former 
Judge M. H. Grossman, Horace DeLisser 
and Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay. 


* * * 
N. S. Bartow, president of the Queen, 


is back at his desk after a short sojourn 
in the Southland. 








Metropolitan’s Year 











The Metropolitan Life made a phe- 
nomenal record in 1922. 

The company’s assets are now $1,- 
on which are divided as fol- 
OWS: 


Bonds and stocks, $568,191,979; bonds 


and mortgages $510,117,264: real estate, 
$27,465,003; cash, $16,511,575; loans to 


policyholders, $87,256,443; premiums, 
deferred and in course of collection 
(net,) $29,894,896; accrued interest, 


rents, etc., $20,413,161. 


; The Company’s paid-for insurance, 
issued, increased and revived in 192% 
amounted to $1,802,110,686—the largest 
amount ever placed in one year by any 
company in the world. Of this Ordinary 


insurance paid for was $849,265,789; 
Industrial, $775,373,133; Group, $177,- 
471,764. 


The insurance in force now is $7,807,- 
556,957. Of this Ordinary is $4,028,770,- 
866; Industrial, $3,412,232,899; and 
Group, $366,553,252. 

Income in 1922 reached $340,668,301, 
making a gain of $38,685,601. 

Surplus December 31, 1922 was $61, 
483,411. 

The increase in assets during 1922 
amounted to $144,267,300. The number 
of policies in force December 31, 1922, 
is 27,384,445. Gain in number of out- 
standing policies for the year was 1; 
842,023. Gain in outstanding insurance 
for the year was $801,849,118. 

Relative to bonuses, dividends and 
concessions to Industrial policyholders 
the company’s statement says: 

Bonuses paid or credited during the 
years 1897-1915 inclusive, over an 
above any obligations expressed or 1m 
plied in the company’s policies, $49, 
062,029. 

Dividends in the seven years since 
the company became mutual, plus dec 
laration for 1923, $52,324,628. 

Additional cost of concessions in Te 
serve liability, 1894-1922 inclusive, $5 
144,328. Total, $106,539,985. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Mississippi Lawyer 
Joins National Board 


FRANK ROBERSON COMING HERE 





Has Been Member of State Legislature 
and Attorney General of 
Mississippi 





Frank Roberson, one of the most dis- 
tinguished young lawyers in Mississippi, 
has joined the forces of the Nationat 
Board of Fire Underwriters and will be 
assistant general counsel in the New 
York office. The appointment is effec- 
tive on February 1. Mr. Roberson, who 
has a fine standing in the Mississippi 
bar, was for two years secretary of the 
Senate of that state and for two years 
was a member of the lower house. 
From there he became assistant gen- 
eral attorney, serving two years, and 
for a similar period of years was attor- 
ney general. He was born and raised 
in Mississippi. 

Mr. Roberson has had no connection 
with the prosecution of the Mississippi 
anti-trust cases, this prosecution hav- 
ing been directed by the state revenue 
agent. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has a strong legal staff, headed 
by O. B. Ryon and including C. J. and 
J. H. Doyle, Ernest Palmer and others.' 
Because of Mr. Roberson’s close famili- 
arity with public affairs in his state, 
as well as his knowledge of conditions 
in surrounding states, it is believed he 
will be a valuable addition to the Na- 
tional Board’s legal forces. 





W. G. CARLE MAKES CHANGE 

W. G. Carle, who for some time has 
been special agent for W. S. Brown & 
Co. in the suburban New York territory, 
has joined the Rochester department of 
the Great American in the capacity of 
special agent for Eastern and suburban 
New York and New Jersey territory. 





ALLEGHENY BOARD ELECTS 

At the annual meeting of the Alle- 
gheny County Board, held in Pittsburgh 
January 11, vacancies existing on the 
governing board were filled by the elec- 
tion of N. A. Weed, secretary Republic 
Fire; H. S. Poole, secretary Home; Paul 
L. Haid, vice-president Continental. 





RADIO ARTICLE 
Thomas Henry Day, of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, has written 
an interesting article in “The Hartford 
Agent,” in which he calls attention to 
faulty installation of radio apparatus 
a8 cause of fire. 





Senator James E. Cannon, brother of 
Arthur M. Cannon, of Cannon & Guy, 
Virginia managers for the Fidelity & 
Deposit, was elected City Attorney of 
Richmond last week to succeed the late 
Colonel George Wayne Anderson, at a 
salary of $7,500. 


E. Middleton Joins 
Sun and Subsidiaries 


[S MADE JOINT SECRETARY 





Will Work With Fred Sherman; Has 
Had Brilliant Career With Inspec- 
tion Bureaus 





Announcement is made by President 
T. Kelsey, United States manager of 
the Sun of London and president of the 
Patriotic Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, of the appointment of Elliott Mid- 
dleton as joint secretary with Fred H. 
Sherman. Mr. Middleton brings to the 
new connection an extensive experi- 
ence acquired over all parts of the 
United States. After . serving the 
Aetna in various capacities in the 
Western Department, he left the com- 
pany ranks to engage in inspection and 


rating work in Tennessee where he 
ultimately became manager of the 
Tennessee Inspection Bureau. Follow- 
ing this he was successively manager of 
the Michigan Inspection Bureau, as- 
sistant manager of the Western Actu- 
arial Bureau at Chicago, manager of 
the Pacific Actuarial Bureau at San 
Francisco and of late has been a resi- 
dent of New York City where he was 
manager of the Underwriters’ Bureau 
of the Middle and Southern States, 
manager of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Electrical Bureau and secretary of the 
Central Traction and Lighting Bureau. 
Mr. Middleton will take up his new 
duties on February 1st, or as shortly 
thereafter as he may be relieved by 
his present associates. 

Joint secretary, Fred H. Sherman, 
has rendered a conspicuous service 
with the Sun of London. Starting in a 
minor capacity his ability was early 
recognized, resulting in consistent pro- 
motion. He is now rounding out forty 
years’ of service in the Sun Insurance 
office where he began his career. 





EVANS FISHING FOR TARPON 

Henry Evans, chairman of the boards 
of directors of the America Fore Group 
of fire insurance companies, left New 
York last Friday for Tarpon Inn, Useppa 
Island, Florida. 











CHARLES HOYT SMITH 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 


OR 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 3271 





























ESTABLISHED AGENCY 

in active insurance market with an unu- 
sual fine experience (very small loss 
ratio) as local fire agents, are very de- 
sirous of connecting with an additional 
company in capacity of General Agents— 
either wide or restricted territory. Al- 
ready representing one of the largest 
casualty companies as General Agents 
very satisfactorily and can do the same 
with a fire company. Can offer company 
very good proposition. All letters con- 
sidered confidential. 


Box 333, care of The Eastern Underwriter 








In “This Freedom—’’ 


HE retired Mr. Simcox, one of the most interesting 
characters in “This Freedom,” gives a keen argument 
for dealing with the agency who knows the problems 


of its clients: 


“A man should no more walk into one of the leading 
offices just because it happens to be one of the lead- 
ing offices and there take out his policy or policies 
than he should walk into and take for occupation the 
first vacant house he sees, merely because it is, as a 
house, a good house.” 


“It may be a most excellent house but it may not be 
in the least the house most suitable to his require- 


ments.” 


UT if an 


requirements, that agency is entitled to patronage. We 

are proud that Continental agents are advisors on in- 
surance matters to the most progressive of America’s 
property owners. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 
Cash Capital 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Chicago 


agency is a leader and still does suit exacting 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
President 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


“AMERICA Fora* 


Montreal San Francisco 




















Co., 86 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
—SSS 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 















































LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 

Caledonian Insurance Co. 





BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 


Northern of London 
Commonwealth of New York 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 


London & Scottish 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


ONE LIBERTY 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE: 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
’*Phones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


of London 


STREET 
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Almost every paper and periodical so as to increase the tengtn ot our || Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


one picks up now-a-day’s contains some- 
thing about Coue, altho so far as I 
am aware no Insurance Journal has 
given him very much space, perhaps 
because of the fact that we look upon 
him merely as a man who may help 
us to reduce or cure our physical afflic- 
tions. 

But it seems to us that if auto-sug- 
gestion is worth anything to a cripple 
or a man with a boil on the back of 
his neck, it ought to be helpful from 
a number of other standpoints, one of 
which at least would be curing our- 
selves of the idea that we are little 
folks in the kindergarten of business. 

Why not then begin to repeat morn- 
ing and night-—‘Every day in every 
way I am getting to be Hot Stuff’; 
“Every day in every way I am becom- 
ing better acquainted with my business 
proposition and the habits and re- 
actions of the men I call upon”; 
“Every day in every way I am going to 
write more business and lead proces- 
sion in my bailiwick.” 

Certainly an idea which calls ‘for 
nothing more than a little mental sug- 
gestion and which doesn’t require the 
hiring of a physician or trips to the 
prescription department of the locar 
drug store is an excellent thing to take 
on. 

Of course while the snow lies deep 
upon the ground and our golf clubs, 
like Eugene Fields’ little tin soldier, 
are covered with rust, there may be 
nothing in applying the Coue treatment 


drive or our putting ability, but Spring 
will soon be here, the grass will grow 
green, the birds will begin to sing ana 
many of us will begin to feel that it 
is time for us to take a fall out of a 
few of our friends on the turf at the 
Country Club. 

Now we play more golf in a season 
than anybody we know. We don’t play 
so often, but when we do, look at the 
strokes we require. 

Walter Hagan and Gene Sarazen go 
around the links in 72 or 73, but that 
isn’t playing much golf. Frequently it 
takes us 150 strokes to negotiate the 
same distance and so as a golf player 
we refuse to be intimidated by any prv- 
fessional that ever lived and believe 
the following advice is sound. 

Wouldn’t it be a good plan the next 
time we tee up in front of the Club 
piazza and have that terrible feeling 
of self-consciousness before the drive, 


why wouldn’t it, we say, be a good 
scheme for us to murmur—‘Every day 
in every way we propose to wallop 


that ball further and straighter than 
we ever have before’—and when we 
finally reach the Promised Land of the 
putting green wouldn’t it be helpful to 
go through the same mental formula 
before we administer the final touch to 
sink the pill. It seems to us that when 
the average man reaches the putting 
stage of a golf game he is as fearful asa 
young lover when he asks a girl to mar- 
ry him and our knees have a habit, 
metaphorically speaking, of knocking 


l Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
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Service Department 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


1 Liberty Street 
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together as tho we were starting to 
walk over Niagara Falls on a slack 
wire. 

Some folks call 
self-consciousness, 


it nervousness or 
but the real name 
for it, in our opinion, is downright 
Fear. Thus the Coue system ought to 
help the situation and save us at least 
one stroke on every green which would 
be 18 off on the entire score and you 
know what that means. 

It really seems to us rather unfortu- 
nate that this littke French pharmacist 
hasn’t taken up golf and produced a 
scientific formula for improving the 
duffer’s game. If he did about a million 
golf players in the country would come 
across with at least $5 for instructions 
and $5,000,000 would certainly found 
enough Coue clinics to pretty nearly 
save the world, so if any of you who 
read this are acquainted with Emile 
and ‘will suggest this to him, you might 
render a great) service to a large sized 
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A. H. Massinger, Ase’t Sec’y 
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THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Failadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,267 


Reserve all other 
Habilities ....... 188,956 
789,€27 


Net Sarplus ...... 


Total ............ $3,185,240 
Pefieyhoiders Shurplus, $1,388,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
‘John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ot Newark, B. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 19223 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total ...........$10,517,442 
Policyheiders Surplus, $4,000,571 














H. M. Grats, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Haseinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized,1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,000,000 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 





267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,860,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 











Leyal to friends and loyal agents 














fraction of the four or five million 
golf players who, we are told, this 
country harbors. 

There is more to this proposition than 
there would seem to be at first sight, 
for we happen to know two or three 
insurance men who round up a very 
considerable commission account each 
year by doing nothing much else than 
entertaining prospects on the links and 
the better we all get to be the more 
of these prospects there are who will 
want to take us on. 

We really ought to get a patent on 
this golf and commercia! Coue sug- 
gestion for we believe there would be 
money in it, but we haven’t time to 
perfect the plan so we will pass it along 
to the readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer for what it may be worth. 


Hoang nob 


SELL ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 








Not the Machine Itself But Insurance 
to Protect Losses From 
Breakdowns 





Bear in mind that almost every mer- 
cantile building as well as those where 
manufacturing of any kind is being done 
offers a prospect for electrical machin- 
ery insurance, says W. G. Wilson, of 
Cleveland. The business is not neces- 
sarily restricted to buildings with 
smoke-stacks. Hotels, office buildings 


and stores, as well as manufacturing 
establishments, use a surprising amount 
of electrical machinery to operate their 
elevators, ventilating systems, pumps, 
etc. The best prospects are usually 
concerns operating a motor or generator 
valued at $3,000 or above. It does not 
take a very large unit to cost $3,000, 
and it is surprising how many will be 
found in every territory. Owners of 
smaller units also welcome the protec 
tion, so that there is no limit to the 
demand. 

If the prospective assured is skeptical 
as to the broadness of the coverage Pro- 
vided, show the policy and explain that 
it insures them against— 

Burnouts of motors, generators, trans 
formers and switchboards. Grounds oF 
short circuits in windings, commutators, 
etc. Damage to poly-phase motors Te 
sulting from single-phase operations 
(85% of burnouts caused by this.) Dam- 
age from line surges, damage to oil 
switches and other insured equipment 
from severe line short circuits, damage 
from lightning—an imminent hazard 
everywhere. Flashovers. Damage from 
broken electrical connections, such 48 
between coil leads and commutators, 
motor windings and slip rings. Expl 
sion of rotor or commutator from — 
speed. Breaking of shaft. Breaking 
band wires, resulting in damage to fie 

and armature coils. 





Janua1 
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Companies Also Rap . 
Multiple Agencies 


LINE UP WITH NEWARK AGENTS 








Committee of Nine Appointed at Fire 
Insurance Society Meeting to 
Solve Present Evil 





Official cognizance of the seriousness 
of the multiple agency problem in New- 
ark, N. J., was taken at the meeting 
last Friday when a resolution was 
passed stating that the unlimited ap- 
pointment of agents in that area is 
detrimental to companies, agents and 
the insuring public. To devise means 
for remedying the situation a commit- 
tee of nine was appointed, consisting of 
six company members and three of the 
leading Newark agents. 

The multiple agency question was 
the chief topic of discussion at a special 
meeting of the Fire Insurance Society, 
held in the auditorium of the Globe 
Indemnity Company. More than fifty 
of the most important companies were 
represented by officers or accredited 
agents, while a large delegation of 
Newark and Essex County agents and 
invited guests brought the total number 
of those present to more than one 
hundred. 

President W. R. Pruden, after an- 
nouncing the purpose of the meeting, 
suggested that a company officer be 
selected as chairman, and C. Weston 
Bailey, president of the American, was 
chosen to preside over the meeting. 

The executive committee presented 
its report made after an extended and 
painstaking survey, which disclosed an 
increasing tendency to the multiplica- 
tion of agency representation of com- 
panies in Newark, in disregard of the 
long established and well understood 
but unwritten rule of the society limit- 
ing such representation to two agents 
for each company and two for each 
underwriters annex. 

A resolution was adopted declaring 
the sense of the meeting that the un- 
limited multiple representation of com- 
panies in the territory of the Newark 
Society, as disclosed in the report of 
the executive committee, is in violation 
of the spirit of the Society’s agreement 
and that its continuance and extension 
is detrimental to the companies, the 
agents and the insuring public. 

Further discussion resulted in the 
naming of a committee of six compa- 
nies and three local agents, elected by 
the meeting, with instructions to re- 
view the present agreement of the 
Society and the existing situation and 
abuses, and to recommend measures to 
remedy the same and report at a later 
meeting, to be called for the purpose 
of receiving such a report. 

The committee is under instructions 
to hold daily sessions until its work is 
completed. The membership of this 
committee is as follows: 

_The Home; Scottish Union & Na- 
tional ; Liverpool & London & Globe; 
Firemens of Newark; Niagara Fire; 
United States Fire, and agents: 

T. C. Moffatt, Robt. O’Gorman, and 
Chas. S. Dodd, with President Bailey, 
4a member ex-officio. 





JOHN F. DRISCOLL WITH ATLAS 

John F. Driscoll has resigned the 
New England special agency of the 
Buffalo, and will shortly become spe- 
cial agent of the Atlas, and its subsid- 
lary, the Albany, for Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Mr. Driscoll 
Was an inspector in the service of the 
New England Insurance Exchange for 
eight years. 





VISITOR FROM COAST 
ofohn F. Breeden, secretary of the 
ontinental and Farmers Fire of the 
Merica Fore Group on the Pacific 


Coast, was j i 
en as in New York during the past 











ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 








The Financial Condition on January 1, 1923, 
of 
America’s Largest and Strongest Fire 


Insurance Company. 


PORAL ASSESS si eesceds . .$79,391,575.19 
CASre CARCI osciincees . 18,000,000.00 


PA 9 4g |. ere ... 43,760,248.94 
NED DOLE Re oss sees as evn 17,631,326.25 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS 
POLICYHOLDERS ...... 35,631,326.25 











THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 






































Explains Working of 
Grading Schedule 


BUILDING AND PROTECTION 





C. T. Bissell of National Board Tells 
Examining Underwriters How Sys- 
tem Cuts Down Fires 





Clinton T. Bissell, member of the en- 
gineering staff of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, was the principal 
speaker at the dinner meeting of the 
Examining Underwriters Association 
held last week. For his topic he chose 
“Construction and Protection as devel- 
oped in the National Board Grading 
Schedule” and proceeded to explain how 
buildings are graded for rating purposes 
and how the system of penalties for 
bad hazards is helping to clear up many 
a place that is ripe for a destructive 
fire. 

“Schedule rating of risks is well 
known to a majority of the underwriting 
fraternity,” said Mr. Bissell, “City or 
town Classification by schedule, how- 
ever, up until the past few years, had 
been done under a variety of schemes, 
and without uniformity of application. 
It may, therefore, be of interest to know 
first something of the development or 
evolution of a schedule for classifying 
cities and towns in relation to their fire 
defenses which bids fair to become 
universally used throughout this coun- 
try; and following this to have for con- 
sideration the building construction fea- 
tures of the Schedule, and the more im- 
portant protection requirements in con- 
nection therewith, in which you as 
underwriters may be more especially 
interested. The protection part of the 
subject is to be taken as applying 
largely to structural protection, rather 
than public fire protection afforded by 
water supplies and fire department. 

“Except for the period of the war the 
issuing of reports on the larger cities 
of the country has gone on without in- 
terruption. Up to the present time 
about 340 cities have been reported on, 
some of them three times. That the 
reports do not go far wrong is shown 
by the one issued on San Francisco in 
1905, in which the catastrophe of the 
following April was foretold. In 1907 the 
city of Pittsburgh was visited by a two- 
and-a-half million dollar fire in a block 
that was specifically picked out and de- 
signated as a dangerous conflagration 
spot in a report issued two years before, 
Two days after the Pittsburgh fire Hart- 
ford suffered a heavy fire loss, also in 
a block against which warning had been 
specifically made in a report of less than 
a year previously. Indeed, the state- 
ments of the conflagration dangers in 
many cities made in National Board 
reports have become prophetic in the 
light of subsequent events. And doubt- 
less these statements have caused more 
than one underwriter to cut down his 
lines in the immediate neighborhoods, 
thereby saving the companies which 
they served much heavier losses. 


Birth of the Standard Schedule 

“A natural development of the study 
of water supplies, fire departments, fire 
alarm systems and structural condl- 
tions has been the preparation of a 
Standard Schedule for Grading Cities 
and Towns with reference to their fire 
defenses and physical conditions. The 
first step in the preparation of this 
schedule was the establishment of 
standards covering the various items 
entering into the various features of 
fire protection and prevention, The 
classification of any given city is de- 
termined by the application of points 
of deficiency depending upon the extent 
of variance from these standards, which 
were formulated from a study of con- 
ditions in more than 500 cities. The 
total maximum points of deficiency 
amounts to 5,000, the relative value of 
points of the features considered being: 
Water Supply, 1,700; Fire Department, 
1,500; Fire Alarm, 550; Police, 50; 
Building Laws, 200; Hazards, 300; and 
Structural Conditions, 700. The plan 
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of having 10 classes of cities or towns 
has béen adopted. 

“The water supply is considered as 
being of slightly more importance than 
the fire department, as a water supply 
is of some value for fire protection 
where there is no organized fire de- 
partment; but a fire department: with- 
out water is almost helpless. A good 
water supply in connection with a poor 
fire department, or vice versa, is of less 
value than if both are good. In recog- 
nition of this fact an equalizing charge 
is made where the two features differ 
in deficiency by three classes or more. 

“The practical fire underwriter is sel- 
dom. interested in abstractions, and 
without caring for the whys and where- 
fores of the reasoning process which 
creates a schedule, whether for indivi- 
dual risks or for town classifications, 
his sole inquiry is apt to be: “Will it 
work?” The Standard Schedule has 
been adopted by insurance organization 
having rating jurisdictions in the greater 
number of states, and the application is 
being actively pursued by these organi- 
zations, and by the National Board in 
the larger cities. The results of the 
application of the Schedule in respect 
to the fire protection {mprovements 
secured and the records of saving re- 
sulting therefrom have been very en- 
couraging; in short, it works. 

“These have resulted from the fact 
that it is flexible, fair, well balanced and 
scientific, removing possibility of 
charges of discrimination in city and 
town inspection. It allows each munici- 
pality to know in what respect and to 

what extent its fire defenses and physical 


conditions are deficient. It has been 
found to create a spirit of good will 
and cooperation on the part of city 


officials and civic organizations and has 
done much to promote a large measure 
of good will and cooperation on the 
part of municipal as well as insurance 
interests. 

Construction Feature of Schedule 

“The construction feature of the 
schedule is extended to cover the three 
separate features of building laws, 
hazards and _ structural conditions. 
These have a possible maximum defi- 
ciency of 1,200 points, or practically one- 
quarter of the maximum deficiency for 
all features graded in the Schedule. 
The structural conditions section may 
be taken as a measure of the potential 
conflagration hazard of the business or 
other district of the city being graded. 

“Although the effect of suitable build- 
ing laws of a city is not felt until some 
years after the adoption of such laws, 
it is highly important for the welfare 
of the citizens at large that such laws 
be adequate along sound fire protection 
and fire prevention lines. 

“The establishment of a proper fire 
limits district, to include all closely 
built mercantile and adjourning manu- 
facturing districts and _ surrounding 
blocks on all sides which constitute an 
exposure to the district or within which 
new construction of a mercantile or 
manufacturing character is developing, 
is essential in connection with suitable 
building laws. The primary and essen- 
tial idea of establishing these districts 
is to afford protection to the business 
section of towns by prohibiting the 
erection within them of readily burnable 
construction. It is not consistent to 
assume that districts containing the 
better construction in a city do not 
need to be protected from exposure from 
buildings of frame and ordinarily cheap- 
er types. More frequently than other- 
wise a conflagration starts in a wooden 
section; and if the wind is right and 
the buildings are dry, it gains sufficient 
magnitude to destroy the brick, stone 
and concrete sections also. The Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, conflagration of 1913 
was a notable instance of such a con- 
flagration. Similar conflagrations have 
occurred before and since that time. 
A charge is made in the Schedule for 
the inadequacy of the fire limits district, 
— 5 points for each 10 per cent of de- 
ficiency, or a total of 50 points if there 
are no fire limits.” 














COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 














LANSING, MICHIGAN 








Committee to Protect 
Property and Life 


ENGELMAN CONFERENCE HELD 





H. D. Sayer, D. A. Mosessohn, S. B. 
Hess and E. W. Kopf to Serve; 
Plans of Committee 





As a result of the Conference for 
the Protection of Life and Property in 
the City of New York, held last week 
at the Hotel Astor, a voluntary commit- 
tee of five, consisting of Henry D. 
Sayer, State Industrial Commissioner; 
David A. Mosessohn, executive director 
of the Associated Dress Industries of 
America; S. B. Hess, president of the 
International Electric Protective Asso- 
ciation; Edward W. Kopf, of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, and A. J. Engelman, a 
broker, was appointed to draw up plans 
for the creation of a Co-operative 
Safety Board of the City of New York. 


The plans for this board, as outlined 
at the conference, and that will be per- 
fected by the committee before submis- 
sion to the interests that will be in- 
vited to compose it, calls for represen- 
tatives, on a single body, of the city and 
state denartments, having in direct 
charge the conservation of life and 
property, officials of the life, fire, cas- 
ualty and burglary insurance compa- 
nies, the heads of civic organizations, 
such as the Merchants’ Association, 
Real Estate Board of New York. Broad- 
way Association, Chamber of Com- 












. e 





merce, etc., and public spirited citi- 
zens, representing the public at large. 

It will be sought through the Co- 
operative Safety Board to bring to- 
gether at frequent intervals around a 
council table, representatives of all 
these varied interests, for the consider- 
ation of fire hazards and prevention, 
traffic and industrial accidents, street 
congestion, protection against crimes 
of violence, burglaries and thefts and 
plans for the future of the city, that 
will endeavor to provide adequately 
for the needs of the growing population 
and shall, at the same time, have in 
mind the reduction of tax burdens. 

The board, as proposed, and as dis- 
cussed at the conference, will be a vol- 
untary body, organized for permanency 
and that will seek to crystallize public 
opinion in behalf of measures desirn- 
ed to effect its purposes. Co-operation 
will be sought with all other existing 
organizations having similar objects 
in view and to accomplish its aims 
through the mouldings of public senti- 
ment. 

“Last week’s conference developed a 
consensus of opinion among those 
present. who included many prominent 
city officials and representatives of 
diverse interests, that the best hone for 
vsefulness of the Co-operative Safety 
Board to the people of the citv lies in 
developing a strong co-operative feel- 
ine upon the part of all the interests 
represented and that will place behind 
the board’s recommendations, the 
moral backing necessarv to carry them 
into effect,” says Mr. Engelman. 











M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board 


Organized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Losses paid since organization over 54 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


Western Department: 207 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Niagara Fire Gets 
Cleveland National 


MORTGAGE CO. SELLS INTEREST 








Impression Had Been Given Company 
Would Continue; Archibald Kemp’s 
Plans Not Announced 





The Cleveland National. Fire, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has reinsured its en- 
tire outstanding liability in the Niagara 
Fire of New York, and the company is 
to be liquidated. 

When announcement was made re- 
cently that interests connected with the 
Fidelity Mortgage Co., of Cleveland had 
secured control of the Cleveland Na- 
tional, there was much speculation as to 
just what the purchasers would do with 
the company. It was thought that the 
company might be enlarged and _ its 
underwriting activities increased and 
continued under the direction of Archi- 
bald Kemp, secretary-treasurer and 
managing underwriter. 

Action was quick following the meet- 
ing on January 17, when the deal was 
consummated reinsuring the company’s 
business with the Niagara. This not- 
withstanding the impression that had 
prevailed that there would be no change 
of officers and underwriting policies of 
the company. 

Archibald Kemp, who has been direct- 
ing the affairs of the company for 
several years is one of the most highly 
regarded of fire underwriters. He has 
had fine training and had attacked tne 
problems confronting him in the Cleve- 
land National management with the 
confidence and assured co-operation of 
his many friends in fire underwriting 
circles. 

The Cleveland National Fire began 
business on April 1, 1914. Its under- 
writing has always been in charge of 
capable and experienced men and its 
retirement is not due to the lack of 
high grade direction. Mr. Kemp is 
not ready to announce his future plans. 





$20,000,000 CAPITAL 


A bill has been introduced into the 
Connecticut Legislature to increase the 
capital stock of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company to $20,000,000. The 
present capital is $8,000,000 and present 
authorized capital $10,000,000. Another 
bill would authorize the increase of the 
capital stock of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity to $10,000,000. 





Ralph W. Moorehead is the new edi- 
tor of the “Underwriters Review” of 
Des Moines. 


C. H, COATES, President 





LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 








MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _THINK IT OVER! 
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RIOT AND 
EXPLOSION 


TOURIST BAGGAGE 





USE AND OCCUPANCY 





RENT and RENTAL VALUES 
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Annual Meeting Of 
Boston Library Ass’n 


MEMBERSHIP GAINING SLOWLY 





New Casualty Course Gaining in Popu- 
larity; Large Number of New 
Accessions 


At the annual meeting on January 12 
of the Insurance Library Association of 
Boston D. N. Handy was _ re-elected 
clerk-treasurer. 
At an organization meeting of the 
board of trustees immediately following 
the annual meeting U. C. Crosby was 
re-elected president of the corporation 
and chairman of the board of trustees. 
The total membership of the associa- 
tion on December 31, 1922, was 484, of 
whom 136 were active, 343 associates, 
three contributing and,.two life mem- 
bers. 
There has been a gain of thirty asso- 
ciate members during the year. This 
represents 111 new applications for 
membership, and a loss of 81 members 
through resignation and death. There 
have been during the year thirteen new 
applications for active membership, but 
owing to frequent changes in the agency 
feld resulting in resignations, our ac- 
tive membership remains the same. 
Approximately 3,000 letters, 850 no- 
tices and 4,800 pamphlets and circulars 
were mailed during the year. During 
the year sixty-five maps were added. 
lorty--wo bound maps were corrected, 
the corrections requiring thirty-three 
new sheets and 35,679 correction slips. 
Approximately 6,500 callers were 
noted during the year. As is usually 
the case, this is below the actual num- 
ber, because of the impossibility of 
keeping a_ strictly accurate record. 
Slightly over 6,000 persons used the 
mays only. Maps taken from the li- 
brary rooms numbered 1.318. 1758 re- 
quests for specific items of information 
requiring the aid of the librarian or his 
assistants were noted. 
Accessions during the year were in- 
teresting, but lacked somewhat the nov- 
elty of previous years. A gift of pamph- 
lets from the Essex Institute in Salem 
brought us several early Massachusetts 
documents, two of them new to our 
collection. Charles F. Danforth, secre- 
lary of the Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 
dation, gave the association an interest- 
ing collection of photographs, pamph- 
lets and magazine cuttings. Mr. For- 
hush added several American fire plates 
to the collection which he has loaned 
to the association. Some early fire in- 
surance policies from Frederick R. Gala- 
car and from F. W. Porter, of Firch- 
burg; a copy of the first annual report 
of the Bristol County Mutual Fire In- 
sirance Company, dated December 31, 
1846, and a copy of the tariff of mini- 
hum rates. Board of Fire Underwriters 
ot Boston, Mass., for May, 1868, con- 
taining numerous written memoranda 
the handwriting of the late Captain 
Hinkley, presented by Herbert A. Wood, 
tomplete the list of more unusual acces- 
‘lors. The ordinary accessions other 
than gifts, numbered about 500. 
Considerable interest has for some 
me been manifested by many of our 
Members in the casualty branches. Ac- 
‘ordingly, late in 1921 the Educational 
‘ommittee requested Arthur E. Gates, 
Manager of the Travelers; H. F. Morse, 
‘iperintendent New Bngland Depart- 
Ment of the Employers Liability, and 
Arthur W, Burke, general agent of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., acting as 
‘sub-committee, to arrange a course of 
“sualty lectures. 
Under their supervision a course of 
Mine lectures wag drawn up. Lectures 
Py held on Tuesday evenings at 7 
‘Clock. For this course there were en- 
tilled 156 men and women. No exami- 
“a was required at the end of the 
e, 
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HE bright New Year points the way to higher, broader 
and better fields of opportunity, creating in us a deter- 
mination and activity which if sustained will bring us 

reward. “Nothing is without its just reward” and yet, 
against each determination is massed contrary emotions 
and tendencies which mock and deride our valuable inten- 
tions, and tend to frustrate our splendid resolutions by in- 


An Agents Resolution 


decision—the force that makes failures of men. 


A high degree of business ability is maintained only by 
those qualities mutual between agent and company—good 
common sense planning, consistent effort, vision, determi- 
nation, activity and the conservation of those energies 
which go to make up agency progressiveness, and which 
may be observed in the simple yet admirable maxims of 


the noted late John Wanamaker: 


“Keep up good standards and, day by day, raise them higher.” 
“Every man and woman is capable of making a discovery that 


may be important to the world.” 


“Business must rest upon the uncrumbling foundations of con- 


fidence in one another.” 


“Every undertaking is made up of the sum of past endeavors— 


plus—ambition and new visions.” 


“Each new achievement is but a point to camp on for the night 


only, the next morning to wake and climb.” 


These golden maxims are valuable assets in business, and 
as “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” so sustained 


effort is the channel to reward. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


J. F. Van Riper, 





Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President E. B. Thistle, Secretary 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 
Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 


Must Himself be Well Served 
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Dealers Complicate 
Auto Risks in South 


SOUTH CAROLINA TO ACT 





Members of Charleston Board Work to 
Prevent Dealers From Steering 
Business 





The Charleston, S. C., Board of Local 
Underwriters, which recently amended 
their by-laws, effective December 1, 
1922, to prohibit the transfer or plant- 
ing of any dual agency or underwriters 
connection, is now taking steps te go 
after the undesirable practices which 
seem to have become associated with 
the writing of automobile business in 
this territory, and with the assistance 
of State Insurance Commissioner John 
J. McMahan, expect to secure a more 
satisfactory state of affairs within a 
short time. 

It seems that it has become the prac- 
tice in Charleston, Columbia and other 
cities in the Palmetto State, for the 
automobile fire and theft business to be 
practically controlled by various agents 
who have a commission sharing arrange- 
ment with the automobile dealers which 
enables them to get first chance at any 
business which comes to the dealers’ 
knowledge. Inasmuch as _ practically 
none of these dealers are licensed in- 
surance agents, this practice is undoubt- 
edly a violation of the South Carolina 
laws, and yet so lax has been the super- 
vision afforded this class of insurance, 
that many of the better local agents of 
the state have refrained from writing 
automobile business at all, rather than 
be compelled to meet this type of unde- 
sirable competition. 

It is reliably reported that the Insur- 
ance Commissioner has conferred with 
prominent members of the Charleston 
Board regarding the situation, and is 
also investigating the extent to which 
this practice has been developed in 
other important cities in the state. With 
the assistance of the local boards in the 
more important cities, it is believed 
that the commissioner will be able to 
stamp out this practice entirely, and 
he has been assured of co-operation in 
his efforts in Charleston. The companies 
handling automobile business in South 
Carolina are also interested in co- 
operating with the commissioner, inas- 
much as success in his efforts to elimi- 
nate this practice will mean a diverting 
of the auto premiums from the class 
of agent usually known as “commission 
chaser” to the more conservative and 
reliable local agent who can be depend- 
ed upon to assist the companies in their 
underwriting of this business. 


SLAGG LIKES “OPERA” 


W. Crichton Slagg, chairman of the 
Fire Offices Committee in England, and 
a recent visitor to the United States, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given 
in London by prominent fire underwrit- 
ers shortly after his return from this 
country. During the speaking that fol- 
lowed the dinner it was said by one of 
the party accompanying Mr. Slagg to 
America, according to “The Policy,” 
that Mr. Slagg “had not neglected the 
‘higher things,’ and that his patronage 
of grand opera was noticeable. Mr. 
Slage’s favorite was ‘Gallagher and 
Shea,’ from America’s most popular 
opera, ‘The Passing Show of 1922,’ at 
the Amsterdam Theatre by the Ziegfeld 
Follies.” 


ADDRESSED BY SENATOR 

The January meeting of the Albany 
Field Club was held Friday evening, 
January 19, at the Elks Club, Albany. 
There was a large attendance and the 
speaker of the evening was Senator 
William H. Byrne. 

The club voted to entertain the Al- 
bany agents at their April meeting. This 
is an annual affair with the Albany 
Field Club and has always proved a big 
event in Albany insurance circles. 
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hen Moral Hazard Stalks 


Another “Amazing Chart” 
that Calls for Explanation 


FIRE 
Loss 


RATIO 
80 
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Cotton 





ERE js a Chart that will interest 
H cotton men and cotton underwriters, 
also bankers, credit men and many 
others. It makes no accusations, expresses 
no opinions, but merely presents facts drawn 
from reliable sources by a _ well-known 





authority, Mr. R. H. Colcock, Jr., of New = 
Orleans, Assistant Manager of the Southern 
Department of the Liverpool & London & 

Globe Insurance Company. 


These facts speak for themselves. The 
Chart is well worth study. It shows the 
strange relationship that appears to exist és 
between the price of cotton and the fire % 
loss ratio on all kinds of property in the 
cotton-growing states: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


The dotted line follows nine years’ fluc- so 
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tuations in the price of this great staple; To 
for purposes of comparison it is shown in 
the Chart in reverse. Thus it appears to 
have started from a low point in 1912, to 
have risen slightly in the next two years, 
then to have declined sharply when the war 
upset general business, reaching its lowest — 
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point in 1916. From this point the prog- % 
ress was rapid and nearly uniform for 
three years, slackened somewhat during 
1919, then swiftly increased to its peak in 
1920, from which point it dropped so 
rapidly that in one year it lost more than 
had been gained in the preceding three. So 
much for the dotted line. $9 












































Now note the black line, which represents 
the fire loss ratio on all kinds of property in 
these states. Its movements are of extraor- 
dinary interest. It fell slightly during the 
first year, which is to say that the values destroyed by fire were 
smaller; then it began to rise with great speed for the next two 
years. Hereafter appearsasingular phenomenon. During 1914, 
although the average price of cotton was rising, the loss ratio also 
was rising. This was the beginning of the Great War with its 
attendant uncertainty. 


The black line (loss ratio) is seen to have held level for about a 
year and then to have declined with an almost vertical drop to 
1919. The general fire loss ratio thus decreased by more than 
half and, by a strange coincidence, cotton prices increased from 
ten to more than thirty cents a pound, or some 200%, during this 
same period. Was the price of cotton making everybody pros- 
perous and largely eliminating the Moral Hazard? The Chart 
inspires the question. 


1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919. 


Fire Insurance Loss Ratio and cAverage Cotton Prices 
(In Cotton-Producing States) 


1920 1921 


(Based on New Orleans Middling) 


However, the most remarkable feature of the whole showing is 
that of the period during 1919 and 1920, when, suddenly and 
without warning, the loss ratio was nearly doubled and yet the 
price of cotton had not yet touched its highest point of nearly 
forty cents a pound. One is tempted to inquire whether it 
could have been anticipated that within twelve months thereafter 
cotton prices would drop more than 50%. Whether or not this 
indicates preé-vision, the coincidence is remarkable and commends 
itself tostudy. We trust that this study will be made both inside 
and outside of the cotton trade, most of whose members are and 
will remain free from the slightest taint of suspicion. 


No one can question that this Chart calls for discussion. The 
Glens Falls Insurance Company carries much cotton insurance 
and will welcome comment. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


E. W. WEST, President H.N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
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F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R.C. CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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First Authentic Story of Insurance 
In Russia Under Soviet Government 





State Runs Monopoly on Capital of $3,250,000; Covers Only 75% of 
Values; Crop Insurance Obligatory; Average Rates 214% 


One of the first and most illuminating 
stories of insurance in Russia under the 
regime of the Bolshevists has been pre- 
pared by “La Reassurance,” a French 
insurance magazine, from authentic in- 
formation received from Russia. The 
article goes interestingly into details of 
the Soviet conduct of insurance as a 
state business. and brings the story 
down to the latter part of 1922. Some 
of the outstanding features of insurance 
as done in the land of the former Czars 
follow: 

The Soviet Government conducts 
business upon a capital of six and one- 
half million gold rubles; the government 
has a monopoly except for the existence 
of co-operatives in certain districts; 
rates have increased since the abolition 
of private insurers; the government in- 
sures only for 75% of the insured value; 
it excludes the covering of theft and pil- 
ferage risks; commissions for agents 
range from 7% to 15%; insurance of 
farms and other buildings obligatory in 
certain districts; the average rate is 
242%; crops are insured by the govern. 
ment and such insurance is compulsory 
in twenty-one governments, and re-in- 
surance is carried on to a limited extent 
with certain German stock companies. 

The full text of the inside story of 
Russia is presented herewith: 

Since it has become a question of the 
“denationalization” of industry and 
commerce in Soviet Russia, and in view 
of the problem being one which pre- 
sents itself forcibly to the government 
of this country, we think it advisable to 
enlighten our readers as to the present 
state of insurance in Russia, seeing that 
the press, including the technical sec- 
tion thereof, has so far been unable to 
obtain precise information as to the 
state of affairs in that country since the 
revolution of 1917. We are in a posi- 
tion to do so, thanks to information 
from a German source, usually well- 
informed, and to the fact that we are 
in possession of some numbers of “Nou- 
velles de l’Assurance Nationale,” official 
organ of the “Gosstrach” (state insur- 
ance according to the abbreviation in 
use), 

It was only in December 1918 one 
year after the Soviet Revolution that 
insurance organizations had to be dis- 
solved in accordance with the decree of 
the 23d November and that the business 
of insurance was nationalized by the 
National Committee of Economy, whose 
policy was openly hostile to insurance 
on a pecuniary basis. It was proposed 
that all losses should be met gratuitous- 
ly by the state. This was in accordance 
with the communist tendencies then be- 
ing followed by the Soviets. Such a 
state of affairs could not last long, and 
ag early as the 6th of October, 1921, the 
“Sovnarkow” published a decree re- 
establishing insurance as a state mon- 

opoly. The Secretariat of Insurance, 
forming part of the Commissariat of 
Finance, was created to administer the 
lew industry in the whole of the Fed- 
tral Republic, including the Republics 
of the Ukraine and White Russia. 

According to this decree the mon- 
opoly extends to the following classes 
ofinsurance: Fire, live stock, hail and 
transport, life assurance, annuities and 
Pensions were only considered as a pro- 
Posal. The decree did not make insur- 
ance obligatory, but it became so later, 
48 we shall see further on in this article. 

Co-operatives Can Insure 

The monopoly provides for only one 
exception, namely, the co-operatives, 
Who have a certain autonomy under the 
Control of the Secretariat of Insurance, 
condition that they transact insur- 
ance on a mutual basis, with fixed rates 
and limits, the excedents of which 
latter must bo reinsured with the state. 

band capital of the monopoly was fixed 

Ows: 


Reserve capital to be found by the 


State Treasury—2% million gold 

roubles. 

. Establishment capital, also found by 
the State Treasury, amounting to 500 
million roubles of 1922, which at the 
rate fixed by the State Bank equals 
4 million gold roubles. 

. Guarantee fund to be set aside from 
profits. 

4. Premium reserve for individual in- 
surances. 

. Liquid funds to be made up out of 
premiums and interest on current 
account. 

It will therefore be seen that the 

monopoly starts with a capital of 6% 

million gold roubles. 

Annual profits are to be divided ac- 
cording to the decree as follows: 50% 
to the guarantee fund 20% towards 
initiating preventive measures against 
accidents, fire, etc. (replacing the fire 
brigade organizations), 15% towards the 
improvement of the conditions of life of 
the personnel attached to the service of 
the “Gosstrach.” 

This personnel has been recruited 
from amongst the staffs of the old in- 
surance concerns, mutual and _ stock. 
The Central Secretariat has a staff of 
268 and comprises the following ser- 
vices: Fire, transport, agricultural 
risks (live stock, crops), co-operatives, 
research and statistics, without men- 
tioning the administrative services. With 
regard to agents, sub-agents, and local 
agents, it was considered advisable not 
to delegate their functions to state offi- 
cials, and the former are allowed as 
remuneration a commission, which va- 
ries according to the class of business. 

Will Insure Only 75% of Value 

As a general rule, the state will not 
accept for its own account more than 
three-fourths of the market value of the 
property insured, the remainder being 
uncovered. The maximum sum insured 
must not exceed 4,000,000 roubles of 
1922, except by special authority. For 
every risk exceeding 5,000,000 roubles 
of 1922 the Central Secretariat must 
receive a copy of the policy and, in 
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$700,000 Capital 





Fifty-One Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,509,765 


1922 


Surplus $750,401 








cess of 40,000 roubles of 1922 in the 
chief towns and 10,000 roubles in the 
provinces. Insurance on a gold basis 
or in a foreign currency is permitted, 
premiums and losses being calculated in 
like manner, but losses are paid in 
Soviet currency at the official rate of 
the day. 

The valuation of buildings is based on 
and by means of co-efficients fixed 
1913 value, with deductions varying ac- 
cording to the state of repair and age 
and by means of co-efficients fixed 
monthly by the “Gosstrach.” The re- 
sult obtained is converted into roubles 
of 1922. 

Stamp duty is paid by the insured at 
the rate of 10 per cent of the premium. 
Business for 1922 

Business started in January, 1922, and 
the following figures are given for the 
period January to May: 


No 

Central Gosatrach .....cccccccccccccce 
Moscow | pecugenedaeatenenaee 
Petpeerae kkk baceccvetsocces 
Other ASONCIOH 20. cc rccecsccscccccctios 
TOME tiavivcanavecomes ee ee eee ne 
The losses for the same _ period 


amounted to 114 for the sum of 1,869,029 
roubles of 1922. 

In round figures the liability of the 
state is estimated at 45 milliard roubles 
in 1922. 

The budget of the “Gosstrach” is esti- 
mated for the period the 15th March to 
the 1st October, 1922, in roubles of 1922 
as follows: 








A Company With a Continuous and 
Unblemished Record of Over a Century 





Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 








NEWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


ASSETS 
$4,237,718 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,520,346 


Receipts 

addition, they have to be furnished with Premiums Roubles of 1922 
special advice of settlement of losses Fire ...........eeeeeceeees 572,650,890 
in excess of this amount. PEN alec ctaartveteewenaces 63,475,850 

The old rates have had to be in- Live stock ...........5.005 166,415,236 
creased on account of the increase of Transport .............0.+ 63,400,000 
general expenses and the fact that the Rein’ce of co-operative risks 8,300,000 
present state of the country is produc- Interest, etc................ 302,650,000 
tive of losses. Premiums are generally ee 
payable in advance, except those in ex- Ea +k aniwas ae ee re 1,176,891,976 

Chartered 1811 





. of risks 


Expenses 
General expenses Roubles of 1922 
Of the Secretariat and at 


MINE ob 6.00 én Suaiace 55,760,286 
In the Provinces........ 330,931,791 
RIE Soon nc kcccencasedewes 169,450,709 
Uncollected premiums..... 84,087,691 
Reserve for losses, etc..... 234,407,921 
Reserve for depreciation of 
the rouble in excess of 
30% per month and un- 
foreseen contingencies... 302,253,578 
WOME: sdades 4 vavvapeael 1,176,891,976 


In drawing up this budget allowance 
was made for the normal depreciation 
of the rouble, which was 30% per 
month, according to the statistics for 
three years, and, in addition, a special 
reserve was made to meet depreciation 
exceeding the above figure. 

The law establishes a clear distinc- 








Sums insured Premium 
Roubles of 1922. 

351 608,778,547 6,111,092 
1,586 103,614,077 300,615 
2,011 275,640,600 1,886,679 
8,036 243,602,350 4,692,249 

11,984 1,231,635,574 12,990,635 





tion between voluntary and obligatory 
fire insurance. The first applies to all 
property, private or collective (co-opéra- 
tive, municipal or syndicate, etc.). 

The rates for voluntary insurances 
are in excess of those of the old organi- 
zations as follows: 

Buildings—In towns 100%, 

115%, factories 35%. 

Merchandise—In towns 70%, villages 

60%, factories 35%. 
Maximum Commissions 15% 

Agents’ commission on voluntary in- 
surances is: Risks up to 300,000 rou- 
bles of 1922, maximum 15%; from 300,- 
000 to 30,000,000 roubles, 10%; over 
30,000,000 roubles, 7%. 

Obligatory insurance against fire ex- 
tends principally to state and municipal 
property, where it is exploited by con- 
cessionaires, for whose account it is 
always effected, the sum insured being 
always fixed by the “Gosstrach.” 

New regulations governing obligatory 
fire insurance were established in 1922, 
extending it to all buildings whether in 
the town or the country, the provisions 
to apply gradually to each province. 
The amount subject to obligatory insur- 
ance is established by tables for each 
class of building, the insured being free 
to cover facultatively any excess up to 
three-fourths of the market value of 
the risk. 

Obligatory insurance has latterly been 
introduced in 46 districts. The average 
amount is 2,000 roubles of 1922 per 
farm, the “Gosstrach” having contracted 
liabilities of 20 milliard roubles spread 
over 10 million farms. 


Average Rate Is 2!2% 

The statistics for the last five years 
served as a basis for a uniform fire rate 
of 242%, the annual premium being 50 
roubles of 1922 per farm. 

In the towns obligatory insurance 
came into force only in June, 1922. 

The sums to be insured (in roubles of 
1922) per cube (? cubic metre) for vari- 
ous classes of buildings are as follows: 
Dwellings, timber, small towns, 300 rou- 
bles; timber, large towns, 450 roubles; 
stone and mixed, small towns, 450 rou- 
bles; stone and mixed, large towns, 600 
roubles, Other classes of buildings: 


villages 
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The Hartford trade- 
mark on a policy of 
insurance is a Seal of 
Certainty that stands 
for many things in 
the way of service and 
security that are not 
written as a part of 
the policy contract. 
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‘Now is the right time to sell 


Hartford Flood Insurance 


While winter is piling up 
the snows at the head 
waters of our rivers it 
is not a difficult task to 
convince a prospect that 
spring floods may bring 
serious disaster and a 
severe financial loss. It 
is the time of year to 


sell Hartford Flood In- 


surance, 


Remember that this 
form of indemnity not 
only pays losses caused 
by the rising waters of 
rivers, but makes good 
when there is an influx 
of water such as the 
overflowing of a burst- 
ing sewer or main, the 
collapse of a standpipe 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. - 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 


, 


Eastern Department and 
Home Office 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Western Department 
Pas DUGAN & CARR, Gen’l Agents 
TF7 39 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


or the sudden downpour 
of a cloudburst. A city 
located on a hill recently 
suffered thousands of 
dollars in flood losses 
when a water main gave 
way. 

Flood insurance rates 
are a measure of the risk 
that is involved, and are 
based on careful study. 
The Hartford with its 
national organization is 
well equipped to serve 
agents who wish to sell 
this protection to their 
clients, and full informa- 
tion about the coverage 
may be obtained from 
the nearest Hartford 
headquarters. 


Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Department 


Southern Department 
W. R. PRESCOTT, Gen’l Agent 


DIXWELL HEWITT, Gen’! Agent 
Hartford Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Timber, small towns, 60 roubles; tim- 
ber, large towns, 90 roubles; stone and 
mixed, small towns, 20 roubles; stone 
and mixed, large towns, 120 roubles. 

The average sum insured varies be- 
tween 9,000 to 30,000 roubles of 1922 
per building. The rate is 14% per an- 
num for stone buildings and 2% for 
buildings of timber or mixed construc- 
tion. 

For the 375 towns where the obliga- 
tory insurance is applied to private 
property it is estimated that 500,000 
buildings are insured for the sum of 714 
milliard roubles of 1922. 

Agents’ commission for facultative 
risks varies between 2% and 5%. 

Obligatory insurance does not apply 
to transport business, the policies being 
signed by the local agents. Underwrit- 
ing offices have been opened only at 
Petrograd, Charkoff and Astrachan, and 
form part of the local ‘‘Gosstrachs.” In- 
gspectors control 20 ports. The opening 
of agencies in other ports, such as Ham- 
burg, London, Riga and Reval, has been 
projected. 

The new tariffs allow for an increase 
on the rates charged by the old private 
institutions of 100% for inland water 
transport, 50-100% for marine and 
1,000% for land transport. 

The great increase for land transport 
gives an idea of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the country, more especially as 
the state excludes the risks of theft and 
shortage. It must, however, be men- 
tioned that the regulations governing 
redress against the railway companies 
are not specified. Agents’ commission 
is 10%. 

With regard to the organization of 
insurance of live stock, obligatory in- 
surance has been introduced into ten 
departments to start with, and for bo- 
vines only. The average sum insured 
by the state is 2,000 roubles of 1922 per 
animal. The rate is 6%. With regard 
to horses, which are not subject to 
obligatory insurance on account of the 
high mortality (4 to 7%), the rates for 
voluntary insurance are from 7% to 
10%, varying according to the age of 
the animal. All these rates are lower 
than those charged by the old private 
institutions, and, in addition, the state 
assumes responsibility for all risks 
(epizootic, accidents, ete.). 

Crop insurance has been transacted 
since May 1, 1922, being obligatory in 21 
governments. The average sum insured 
is 400 roubles of 1922 per deciatine, the 
insured being at liberty to cover the 
excess facultatively. The rate is 214%, 
the premium being 10 roubles of 1922 
per deciatine. The area insured in 1922 
was 12,500,000 deciatines spread over 
5,500,000 farms. 

Reinsurance with foreign companies 
May not be effected without special 
authority of the Sovnarkow, according 
to Article 6 of the decree of October 6, 
1921. Nevertheless a change was made 
by a decision of the Sovnarkow of May 
20, 1922, which authorized the “Goss- 
trach” to exchange obligatory reinsur- 
ance treaties with foreign companies on 
Permission being given by the Commis- 
sone of Finance, and to establish at 
the same time, if necessary, agencies 
abroad. Since then as stated by the 
Soviet organ, “La Vie Economique,” 
hegotiations are in progress with cer- 
tain German companies, such as the 
Lubeck and the Rhein-Memel, which 
have submitted draft treaties to the 
Gosstrach.” 

Soviet circles appeared to be satisfied 
With the results -obtained under the 
monopoly system, hoping that the 
obligatory insurance would accustom 
and encourage the people to take up the 
facultative insurance proposed by the 
sa Nevertheless, the Council of 
wpa Economy, under pressure from 
rg hew tendencies, thought fit, on the 
80 of July, 1922, to propose to the 
»vnarkow the approval of a bill for the 
dust aization” of the insurance in- 
pe Ty, as the author of the bill ex- 
pg it, with an evident euphemism 
int € bill went further than a simple 

ntralization. This bill, drawn up 
€ aid of the “Centrosozouz,” and 


bresented with the backing of this pow- 
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erful organization of the Russian co- 
operatives, projected a vast reform of 
the insurance system practiced in Rus- 
sia by reducing the monopoly of the 
“Gosstrach” to the operations of obliga- 
tory fire insurance only. 

All other classes of business remain 
free to the mutuals created and man- 
aged by the co-operatives, various com- 
missariats and even by private enter- 
prise (Article 3 of the bill—see “Inves- 
tia” of the 19th of July). 

Needless to say, the application of 
Article 3 of the bill signifies the aboli- 
tion of state monopoly. 

The bill was thrown out by the Sov- 
narkow, as the Government preferred 
another solution, i. e., the organization 
of the “Gosstrach” on a commercial 
basis by attracting foreign capital and 
by increasing the state grants for de- 
posits and funds. 

In terminating this brief recital, in- 
complete, as is all information arriving 
from Russia, we are of the opinion that 
if the restoration of private insurance 
in Russia is contemplated, it is impossi- 
ble to foresee the economic conditions 
under which the private enterprises will 
have to assume their task, which will 
certainly not be an easy one. 


Wants $294,000 Seized 
By Property Custodian 


TRAVELERS TAKES 


ACTION 





Money Claimed Part of Munich Re- 
insurance Company’s Liabilities; 
a Complicated Case 





On Tuesday the Travelers Insurance 
Company brought before Judge Edwin 
S. Thomas in the United States District 
Court in Hartford one of the most im- 
portant federal cases brought into any 
Connecticut court in several years. Ac- 
tion is taken by the Travelers against 
Thomas W. Miller, alien property cus- 
todian, and Frank White, treasurer of 
the United States, for the return of 
$294,000 which was seized by the alien 
property custodian on August 2, 1921. 

The origin of the case can be traced 
back to the time when the Travelers In- 
surance Company, through the Re-insur- 
ance Co. of Munich, Germany, re-insured 
life insurance policies involving about 
$25,000,000. At the time of this trans- 
action the Munich Re-insurance Com- 
pany deposited with the Travelers sev- 
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eral hundred thousand dollars as se- 
curity. The Travelers claims the money, 
saying it is among the liabilities of the 
Munich Company on an adjustment of 
accounts at the time of the transaction 
between the two companies. 

The case is a complicated affair, in- 
volving many technicalities and requir- 
ing counsel to untangle pages of dis- 
puted accounts. Several days will be 
needed, it is estimated, for the trial. 
The Travelers will be represented by 
William BroSmith, Lucius F. Robinson, 
Robert C. Dickenson, Allen E. BroSmith. 
The defendants will be represented by 
Assistant District Attorney Allen K. 
Smith and Daniel O. Hastings, of Wil- 
mington, Del. 





PHILADELPHIA LOSSES DECREASE 





Better Fire Apparatus and Improved 
Service Results in Cut of $1,380,- 
000 in Fire Waste 





According to the annual report of Fire 
Marshal’ Elliott, Philadelphia’s fire 
losses showed a reduction of $1,380,575 
for the year 1922, compared with 1921. 
The loss record for the past three years 
is as follows: 1920, $8,081,086; 1921, 
$6,498,290; 1922, $5,117,715. 

Director of Public Safety Cortelyou 
in transmitting the report to Mayor 
Moore, attributes the steady decrease 
to increasing efficiency of the fire ser- 
vice and the acquiring of modern ap- 
paratus during the past two years, the 
total cost being $752,161. He comments 
on the drawback caused by inadequate 
water supply and low pressure and 
urges the strict enforcement of fire pre- 
vention regulations and energetic co- 
operation of the authorities having juris- 
diction in the apprehension and prosecu- 
tion of those who are connected with 
arson rings or are suspected of inten- 
tionally causing fire destruction. 





INSURANCE DAY IN HARTFORD 
Billboard Advertising and Motion Pic- 
tures Featured; Leon A. 
Soper, Chairman 
National Life Insurance Day was fea- 
tured at Hartford by advertising dis- 
plays, moving pictures and addresses by 
prominent life underwriters given at 
plants of Hartford’s leading industries, 
Leon A. Soper, of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the day’s program, others on 
the committee being Lee C. Robens, 
New England Mutual; Max Harstall, 
New York Life; Clayton Welles, of 
Welles & Woodhouse, Phoenix Mutual. 
J. Fay Newton, publicity manager of the 
Phoenix, co-operated in spreading the 

new of the day. 

One of the features was the budget 
idea as applied to life insurance, and 
this was used prominently in posters 
and about 2,000 budget books were dis- 
tributed at the meetings. 





DROP JOINT MANUAL IDEA 

Members of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters met recently at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania to discuss problems 
of current importance. It was decided 
after due consideration that there would 
not be published this year a joint man- 
ual serving both for the conference and 
the bureau. That idea had gained wide- 
spread circulation and some support. 
However, the present system of print- 
ing separate manuals will be maintained 
at least for another year. The impres- 
sion now is also prevalent that there 
will be no rate changes made in the 
near future. J. D. Vail, of Chicago, 
presided at the conference meeting. 








NATIONAL UNION DIRECTORS 

Grant Hubley, vice-president of the 
Oil Well Supply Company, has been 
elected a director of the National Union 
Fire to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Louis C. Sands. Henry A. 
Phillips and John S. McCormick were 
elected directors, the number of direc- 
tors being increased from 19 to 21. 
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Epoch-Making Events 


in 


American Fire Insurance 


ODAY THE UNITED STATES and the Dominion of Canada stand in 
the forefront of modern progress. A great constructive factor in this 
achievement has been the development of fire insurance. Be it re- 
membered that six of the foundation stones upon which American Insur- 
ance practice rests have been laid in the last sixty years by the New York 
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every field whose services are at agents’ command. 
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Insurable Interest 
In Lease Holdings 


ALL FACTS MUST BE KNOWN 








Adjuster Tells What Forms Now 
Coming Into General Use 
Provide 
By W. N. Bament, General 


Adjuster The Home 


Anyone who has an insurable interest 
in the preservation of property and is 
so situated with respect thereto that he 
may sustain a loss by reason. of its de- 
struction, has an interest in said prop- 
erty which is insurable. It follows, 
therefore, that the following relation- 
ships and obligations with respect to 
property will support an insurable in- 
terest, to-wit: 


(1) A lessee in rents if under the terms 
of the lease he is not entitled to any 
abatement in event of fire. 

A lessee who by the terms of the 

lease has agreed to make all repairs 

and restore the property in event 
of loss or damage by fire. 

(3) A lessee in the profits on the lease- 
hold interest by reason of sublet- 
ting. 

(4) A lessee in any increased value of 
his lease if he continues to occupy 
the premises himself. 

(5) A lessee who by reason of fire may 
be compelled to secure similar 
accommodations elsewhere and pay 
an increased rental. 


(2 


— 


Old Form Carelessly Drawn 


It will, however, be possible to give 
consideration to only one phase of the 
subject of leasehold interest, and this is 
the one which has recently been receiv- 
ing special consideration at the hands 
of underwriters. 

The old form of policy was very care- 
lessly drawn and provided for the cash 
payment of the full maturity value of 
the leasehold interest of the insured 
without discount for the unexpired term 
of the lease. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more pronounced and self- 
evident example of over-insurance lead- 
ing to inevitable overpayment in event 
of the cancellation of the lease by fire 
than that revealed by this form, and it 
is to be hoped that it has gone into 
disuse and been thrown into the dis- 
card, 

The forms now coming into general 
use provide for the automatic reduction 
of insurance with the lapse of time, and 
for the limitation of the liability of the 
insures to the cash, value of the lease- 
hold interest at the time of the fire, 
Which is to be ascertained by discount- 
ing the ultimate maturity value; thus, 
according to the insured, his full meas- 
tre of indemnity and nothing more. 

Should Examine Lease Carefully 

Various committees now have under 
consideration the preparation of uni- 
form forms to cover leasehold interests 
Where the lease has been sold at a 
Profit, and where there has been an 
enhancement in the value of the lease 
and occupancy is retained by the in- 
sured; and also where the lease has 
been transferred for a cash bonus. 

It is of the utmost importance for the 
Underwriter when writing leasehold in- 
sirance, carefully to examine the lease 
for the purpose of determining whether 
under its terms and conditions he would 
be warranted in accepting the risk, for 
lt is quite evident that under some 
forms no company clothed in its right 
mind would entertain a line on the 
leasehold interest. 

A Remarkable Lease 

My attention has recently been direct- 
*d to a remarkable lease. The present 
lessee, who either put up or took over 
{fom his predecessor the building stand- 
ing on the leased ground, is under obli- 
gation by the terms of the lease, in case 
the building is so damaged by fire as 

Tequire rebuilding, to replace, not a 
Mnilar building, but one costing possi- 


bly $200,000 more and being rather more 
than twice as large. It is evident that 
this excess replacement cost cannot, 
under the standard policy law of the 
state, be covered under a straight build- 
ing policy, which limits liability to the 
actual value, and the question is 
whether it can be taken care of through 
the medium of a special leasehold form 
of policy, clearly setting forth the in- 
tention to cover the excess cost of re- 
placement, over and above the actual 
cash value of the existing building. 

The courts of this country have gone 
to such extremes in discovering an in- 
surable interest, as to leave one in 
doubt as to where the limit will be 
drawn, and also as to whether consid- 
erations of public policy have any place 
in insurance. For instance, the Supreme 
Court of Illinois permitted an heir-at- 
law, under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, to collect, under a policy issued 
to himself, the loss on a house belong- 
ing to his father (Home Ins. Co. vs. 
Mendenhall, 164 Ill. 458). If an heir-at- 
law has an insurable interest in his 
ancestor’s property, there would seem 
to be no reason why an heir presump- 
tive would not have, or why this same 
insurable interest might not extend, by 
the same token, to the third or fourth 
generation, or to a favorite niece or 
nephew, who has expectations or hopes 
with respect to the relative’s property. 
This, of-course, leads logically to a re- 
duction ad absurdum. 

I think that the obligation which the 
lessee assumes under a lease such as 
the one described, would be sufficient 
to support an insurable interest. But 
if the lessee should succeed in securing 
a special form of policy covering the 
excess replacement cost of the building, 
and providing for the payment of that 
amount in event of loss, the destruction 
of the building by fire would be a veri- 
table godsend to both the lessor and the 
lessee, for the former would have a 
building worth $200,000 more than the 
old one and the latter would have the 
income from, or the use of the new, 
which at the rate of 6%, would amount 
to $12,000 per annum during the remain- 
ing term of the lease. 

It is true that the companies are 
issuing policies covering the increased 
cost of replacement due to the opera- 
tion of a city ordinance with respect to 
the reconstruction and repair of build- 
ings, and that this may, in certain cases, 
introduce some slight element of moral 
hazard; yet they are generally quite 
willing to take the risk of protecting 
the insured against conditions forced 
upon him by law. But when a lessee 
voluntarily places himself in the posi- 
tion set forth in the above described 
lease, he is entitled to no sympathy if 
he fails to secure insurance to protect 
himself against the possible effect of 
his act, and the insurer who accepts 
such a risk would certainly deserve 
none in event of fire. 





HOME PLAYS TRAVELERS 


The basketball team of the Home of 
New York played a return date at Hart- 
ford on Wednesday evening of last 
week, when they and the team of the 
Travelers entertained the managers and 
general agents in conference at the 
home office of the Travelers this week. 
The Home team was entertained at a 
supper given by the Travelers. 


HOPEWELL CRISIS PASSED 





Virginia Town Gets Fire Apparatus from 
Richmond and Will Not Be With- 
out Fire Protection 





Property owners of Hopewell, Va., are 
breathing easier now that the danger 
of having their insurance policies can- 
celled has passed. When the National 
Board last week served notice that the 
city was in imminent danger of losing 
insurance protection because of inade- 
quate fire fighting facilities, Mayor D. 
L. Elder hurried to Richmond, appealing 
to officials of that city for assistance. 
He succeeded in securing a 750-gallon 
gasoline pumper and a reserve steam 
pumper and thus the acute situation 
was relieved. 

Resolutions were later adopted by the 
City Council of Hopewell voicing deep 
appreciation of the manner in which 
Richmond had come to its assistance. 
The crisis was brought about by the 
failure of Hopewell city officials and 
representatives of the du Pont Company 
to reach an agreement as to terms in 
connection with renewal of a contract 
by the city for the leasing of fire-fighting 
facilities owned by that company. Man- 
ufacturing plants located outside the 
city limits are also interested in the 
situation which is expected to be ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned at an early date. Meanwhile 
the emergency equipment obtained from 
Richmond will assure the continuance 
of insurance protection. With the com- 
pletion of contemplated improvements 
to the water works facilities, Hopewell 
will endeavor to get second class rating. 
It is now in third class. 
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| HOT SHOT FOR HAYES 











New York fire underwriters were not 
the only persons to take cognizance of 
Commissioner Hayes’ advocacy of a 
municipal department of fire insurance 
to write all New York risks. The Hart- 
ford “Times” has a few direct remarks 
to make apropos of the idea and shapes 
them in the following manner: 

“With Mayor Hylan squandering the 
taxpayers money, the city now is going 
ahead apparently to spend hundreds of 
millions on a transit system. With 
municipal ownership and operation of 
such a transit system the most monu- 
mental opportunity for graft and waste 
ever devised will present itself. There 
is no doubt that the politicians will take 
advantage of it. 

“A corollary of the municipal owner- 
ship of transportation is Commissioner 
Hayes’ scheme submitted to the Board 
of Estimate to have the city take over 
the fire insurance business not only of 
its own buildings, but also to go into a 
general insurance business in which 
over 150 companies, foreign and domes- 
tic, are now engaged. Mr. Hayes ex- 
presses himself as of the opinion that 
going into the fire insurance business 
will bring into the city treasury money 
enough to run all the city departments 
and create a surplus. ‘This,’ he says, 
‘will reduce the burden of the taxpayers, 
as well as greatly reduce the now ex- 
orbitant insurance premiums.’ 

“We are glad to see that New York 
insurance men are not greatly alarmed 
over this latest socialistic scheme. It 
has been tried on a large scale in states 
like Ohio, where the insurance mon- 
opoly under state auspices has utterly 
failed to compete with insurance com- 
panies as far as rates are concerned and 
has shown gross inefficiency in service. 
The scheme evidently must go before 
the voters and the opinion is expressed 


that enough sense is still retained to 
scorch it. Even should the project be 
voted the city would merely become a 
competitor in the insurance field, and 
experience elsewhere has shown that 
adoption of the plan would spell its dis- 
aster. 

“It has become the vogue to cast 
covetous eyes on the millions accumu- 
lated by fire insurance companies. The 
itching palm of politician and socialist 
just simply can’t leave them alone. The 
very accumulations that bring them the 
respect and honor of the great insuring 
public, who want their losses promptly 
paid, bring them into disrepute with the 
agitators who would tear down private 
business in order to establish the social- 
istic state. Such agitators and the 
newspapers that spread their propa- 
ganda are enemies of the country.” 





LEWIS AGENCY CO. 

James K. and Frank M. Lewis, doing 
business as the Lewis Agency Company, 
Inc., succeeding to the business of their 
father, the late James A. Lewis, of the 
Lewis Insurance Agency of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, have taken over the per- 
sonal business of their father and will 
develop same as general agents, relin- 
quishing the local agencies formerly 
controlled by the Lewis Insurance 
Agency. 





SHORT TIME JOB HOLDERS 
E. C. Cooper, who was appointed 
insurance commissioner for California 
on January 2 by former Governor 
Stephens, may not hold his office long. 
The new governor has withdrawn Mr. 
Cooper’s name from the list of ap- 
pointees of the former governor sent to 
the State Senate for confirmation, and 
it is assumed that the new chief ex- 
ecutive will place his own man in 

charge of the insurance department. 





OUT MARCH 1 
The new classification book of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference will be issued March 1. 
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To Test Validity Of 
Wisconsin Regulation 


AGENTS SUE FOR INJUNCTION 





To Restrain Commissioner Whitman 
And Others From Enforcing 
Certain Fire Rules 





An action to test the validity of in- 
surance regulation in Wisconsin was 
started on Saturday by a number of 
insurance agents in Wisconsin against 
George Hanan, chief examiner; Wiscon- 
sin Audit Bureau; Platt Whitman as 
insurance commissioner of the state of 
Wisconsin; the Wisconsin Inspection 
Bureau, and George E. Nichols, man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Inspection Bu- 
reau. 

Agents bringing this suit against the 
officials are: J. N. Hobbins, Walter T. 
Green, E. C. Frazier, Ray BE. Hicox, B. A. 
Lehnberg, John F. Dunphy, Dan D. Ham- 
mon, Ray E. Chartier, 

Action was started by Attorney Ralph 
W. Jackman, of Madison, and will be 
defended by Attorney General H. L. 
Ekern. The answer of the defendants 
must be made on January 29 or as soon 
thereafter as counsel can be heard. The 
point at issue will be as to whether an 
injunction should not be granted re- 
straining the insurance commissioner 
and others from enforcing certain rules. 
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“The question at issue is why a tem. 
porary injunction should not be grant- 
ed,” declares the complaint, “restrain- 
ing the defendants from making, writ- 
ing, sending out, circulating or giving 
out in any way any notices, criticisms, 
orders, requests, reports or statements 
purporting to order, direct or request 
any insurance agents in the state of 
Wisconsin, or other persons, to correct 
policies of insurance or riders or clauses 
attached to same, or to change or mod- 
ify policies of insurance or the terms 
thereof in any way or to any extent so 
as to conform to the rules and regula- 
tions and directions contained: in the 
rule book published by the Wisconsin 
Inspection Bureau on August 1, 1922, 
copy of which is attached to the com. 
plaint herein, or so as to conform to 
underwriting rules and practices not 
contained in said rule book, and re. 
straining the defendants from any and 
all acts done or to be done for the pur- 
pose of compelling or securing compli- 
ance with any of said rules or regula- 
tions or underwriting practices, and re- 
straining the defendants from any and 
all acts tending to compel or secure 
compliance with said rules, regulations, 
orders, directions, notices, requests, or 
with said underwriting rules, regula- 
tions or practices, and why said injunc- 
tional order should not contain such 
other provisions and restraints on the 
defendants as may be lawful, equitable 
and proper in the premises.” 
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Again Decide Duty 
Of Agent to Client 


THIS TIME IT’S ON COAST 


Insurance Salesman Must See That 
Coverage Sold is Actually 
Coverage Given 





Agents selling all kinds of insurance 
are interested in a case which was re- 
cently decided, but which on its face 
appears to deal only with surety. The 
litigation is that of Isaac Upham Co. vs. 
United States F. & G., decided in Cali- 
fornia, and which insurance lawyers can 
find under 39 Cal. App. Dec. 426. It is 
discussed for brokers and agents of 
California by Alfred C. Skaife, of the 
San Francisco bar. 

The facts in the case should warn 
brokers of certain possible dangers in 
the matter of removing or replacing 
surety bonds and has a lot to say of a 
broker’s duty to his clients. 


How Case Started 

The obligee had a bond running from 
January 8, 1917, to January 8, 1918, cov- 
ering losses “occurring during the term 
of this bond, or any continuation there- 
of, and discovered and notified to the 
surety within six months after the ex- 
piration or cancellation of this bond.” 
The claim on this first bond was for an 
embezzlement occurring December 31, 
1917 (within the period of the bond) 
but not notified to the surety company 
until April 15, 1919 (long after the ex- 
piration of the six months period). 

The policy contained a provision read- 
ing “this bond may be continued from 
year to year by the payment of the an- 
nual premium to the surety and the 
issuance by it of its continuation certifi- 
cate.” The practice of the surety com- 
pany was to issue a new bond or a con- 
tinuation certificate as might be re- 
quired by the insured. 


Recovery Under Continuation Cer- 
tificates 
In this particular case a new bond 
was issued December 19, 1917, to cover 
the period from January 8, 1918, to Jan- 
wary 8, 1919, and this bond was, on Jan- 
wary 7, 1919, extended by continuation 
certificate for the period from January 
§, 1919, to January 8, 1920. There was 
nothing in the second bond referring to 
the first bond and it contained no lan- 
guage whatsoever to the effect that it 
Was a continuation of the first bond. A 
daim of approximately $11,000 was 
made on the second bond, was allowed 
by the lower court jury and sustained 
by the appellate court. The plaintiff 
sought to recover also the sum of $2,000 
on the first bond on the theory that all 
the papers, i. e., both first and second 
bonds, constituted one bond. The appel- 
late court, however, held that the two 
bonds are independent contracts, and 
the defalcation of December 31, 1917, 
ould not be recovered because it was 
hot discovered and noticed to the de- 
fendants within the time designated in 
the first bond. Mr. Skaife says: 
Brokers Should Study Language of 
Bonds 

Had the first bond been extended by 
‘Ontinuation certificate there would 
ave been only one bond and undoubt- 
tdly the whole claim could have been 
tollected under it (unless the total of 
the claim had exceeded the penalty of 
the bond) for the discovery provision in 
most of the modern fidelity bonds fixes 
4period within which such losses may 
*discovered, said period varying usual- 
Y from six months ‘in most of the 
‘arlier bonds to three years in the most 
Pde and most liberal bonds, after 
® expiration or cancellation of the 
= or in case of the death, resigna- 
rt or removal of the particular em- 
pn (in the case of schedule bond) 
ler such death, resignation or removal. 
P- such losses of course must have 
ane during the life of the bond. By 
= ~ nape or cancellation of the bond 
canny Means the expiration or can- 
tion of the “bond as an entirety” as 
&xpressly set forth in one of the 
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printed bond forms, and not the expira- 
tion of the particular renewal period. 
In other words, if a bond has originally 
run a year and has been renewed for 
three annual periods in succession 
claims arising in any of the four annual 
periods may be asserted at any time 
within the discovery period after the 
termination of the “bond as an en- 
tirety.” Occasionally, particularly in the 
very old policies, there may be pro- 
visions limiting the discovery period for 
losses arising in any year ‘to the dis- 
covery period after the end of that year. 
In the modern fidelity bond form such 
provisions are very rare—if not entirely 
non-existent. It is, however, well for a 
surety broker to make sure that the 
language of a continued bond does not 
limit the discovery of losses for any 
particular year in the manner above 
indicated. 
Cumulative Liability Excluded 

“T note in a typical fidelity schedule 
bond, running for a year and requiring 
annual renewal, the provision: 

“*This bond may be continued from year to 
year, at the option of the employer, at the 
same or an agreed premium rate, so long as 
the company shall consent to receive the same, 
in which event the company shall remain liable 
for any act of larceny or embezzlement com- 
mitted by any or either of said employes named 
upon said schedule, or additions thereto, be- 
tween the origina] date of this bond and the 
time to which it shall have been continued; 
provided, that the liability of the company as 
surety for the employes to the employer shall 
not exceed the sum written opposite their names 
upon said schedule or additions thereto, whether 
the loss shall occur during the term above 
named, or during any continuation or continua- 
tions thereof, or partly during the said term 
and partly during said continuation or con- 
tinuations.’ 

“It will be noted that while the dis- 
covery of losses occurring during any 
particular year may be made within the 
discovery period after the termination 
of the bond as a whole any cumulative 
liability on the bond is expressly ex- 
cluded. Many of the most modern bonds 
are written as continuous bonds; that 
is, they do not require annual renewals 
and run until they are cancelled, pre- 
miums being paid annually. On such 
bonds discovery may of course be made 
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within the discovery period after the 

termination of the bond as a whole, and 

in the nature of things no cumulation 

of liability is possible. 

Disadvantages of Successive Fidelity 
Surety Bonds 

“Brokers will readily see from the 
decision noted the disadvantages of suc- 
cessive fidelity surety bonds, viz.: that 
the discovery period runs for each bond 
from the termination of that bond. The 
only advantage of successive bonds is 
that they permit a cumulative liability. 
In other words, if there are, as in the 
case noted, successive and independent 
bonds each in the sum of $5,000 there 
can be a recovery of $5,000 in each year, 
provided claims are made within the 
discovery period, 

When New Bond to Succeed Old Is 
Advisable 

“In certain cases it is advisable for 
an obligee to take out a new bond to 
succeed an old one. For example, the 
obligee may decide to avail himself of 
a newer or broader coverage. In such 
cases, in order to prolong the discovery 
period on the old bond, a ‘continuity 
rider’ may be attached to the new bond 
or the new bond may have in itself a 
continuity clause. The conditions of a 
typical continuity rider are as follows: 

First, that the surety shall not be liable 
under the old bond for any default after the 
effective date of the new bond, 

Second, that, for the purpose of giving con- 
tinuity of protection under the first bond, the 
time for the discovery of loss or making claim 
thereunder shall be the same as if the first 
bond had been continued in force to the date 
of final termination of the second bond. 

Third, the liability of the surety under both 
of said bonds shall not be cumulative. 

“Under the second paragraph of the 
above rider brokers should note an in- 
teresting situation which may easily 
arise. An old form bond with a six 
months’ discovery may be succeeded by 
a later bond with a two or three-year 
discovery date. A continuity rider of 
the type quoted above is attached to 
the new bond. Both discovery dates 
run from the termination of the new 
bond, ‘but as to losses arising under the 
first bond the discovery period is six 
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months, whereas as to those arising 
under the second bond it is two or three 
years as the case may be. 

The Broker’s Duty to His Client 

“The foregoing indicates some of the 
problems arising out: of successive 
bonds, renewals, discovery periods and 
continuity riders. Of course each bond 
has its particular language which should 
be examined carefully. by the surety 
broker, although as a rule the broker is 
reasonably safe in assuming that the 
surety company under stress of compe- 
tition is giving the widest possible cov- 
erage and the most generous protection. 
The duty of the broker, however, is per- 
sonally to see for himself and his client 
that such protection has actually been 
furnished and not to wait until a claim 
may unfortunately reveal that there is 
an imperfect: coverage. 

Warranties Must Be in Policy or Re- 
ferred to Therein 

“In the case above referred to, the 
defendant surety company pleaded that 
the plaintiff, the obligee on the bond, 
has breached certain warranties alleged 
to have been contained in the bond. 
After all the evidence had been intro- 
duced it appeared that the warranties 
were contained in the application for 
the bond. The application ended with 
the language ‘it is agreed that the above 
answers are to be taken as a continua- 
tion precedent and as the basis for the 
said bond applied for or any renewal 
or continuation of same or any other 
bond substituted in place thereof.’ How- 
ever, neither one of the bonds nor the 
continuation certificate contained any 
reference whatsoever to the statements 
contained in the application. The court 
accordingly ruled that the statements 
not being referred to in the bonds or 
the continuation certificates were not 
warranties and in this connection 
quoted Section 2605 of the Civil Code 
as follows: 

“‘Kvery express warranty, made at 
or before the execution of a policy, must 
be contained in the policy itself, or in 
another instrument signed by the in- 
sured and referred to in the policy, as 
making a part of it.’ 

“In other words the California law is 
that in the case of a surety bond or an 
insurance policy generally only those 
warranties are applicable which are 
either set forth in the bond or policy, 
or are expressly referred to in them. 

“It is not necessary that the full ap- 
plication and all the warranties be set 
forth in the policy itself, as is usually 
done in life insurance policies and many 
liability policies, but it is at least neces. 
sary that the application and the war- 
ranties be referred to in the policy or 
bond.” 
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New Arrangement Is Being Presented 
This Week to Growers in 
Connecticut 


A co-operative hail insurance plan 
for members of the Connecticut Valley 
Tobacco Association was presented to 
the members at their district meetings 
this week. 

The amount per acre, $300, which will 
be paid for total loss, with a lesser sum 
of course for partial loss—according 
to adjustment, has been the maximum 
amount carried by growers. The at- 
tractive feature of the insurance is the 
rate which is less than half of the old 
rate of 16 2/3 per cent. 

The insurance if taken on by the 
growers will be divided among several 
companies as arranged by the associ- 
ation. There must be a minimum of 
20,000 acres, however, to make the in- 
surance effective. It will not be com- 
pulsory and growers in the associa- 
tion who do not want it may stay out. 
Only members of the association will 
be able to get the insurance. 





No changes is the official staff or on 
the board of directors of the Allemannia 
Fire of Pittsburgh were made at the 
recent annual meeting of the company. 
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FINE CHANCE FOR TROLLOPE IN CUBA 


(Continued from page 1) 


tine matters will be handled by Manager 
Trollope and his assistants.) 

One of the Executive Committee mem- 
bers explained the action: ‘We passed 
the resolution, as we found that associa- 
tion duties were taking up about three 
afternoons a week. Most of the matters 
put up to us were routine that did not 
need our attention, as the tariff office 
should act on those cases. Three after- 
noons a week are too many. If I have 
to stay away from my office that long 
I would much prefer going to the coun- 
try club and having a round of golf.” 

And, so it’s now up to Trollope. He 
has been in South America or the West 
Indies for twenty-two years, and was in 
Cuba about fifteen years ago. He is an 
old Norwich Union man, and is a com- 
petent person who is held in high es- 
teem. His job, though, is a mighty hard 
ene and unless he unpacks a good hard 
punch he will fail. 


Old-Fashioned Rating 

One of the agents here in talking with 
the representaive of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter said that the rating system in 
Cuba is a pretty archaic proposition, in- 
herited from the old Spanish days: the 
risks are rated by classes, with little 
individual risk rating. 

In other words, a warehouse is a 
warehouse, whether old or new, im- 
proved or not. He thought some of the 
northern rate flexibility should be im- 
ported down this way, although he did 
not approve that northern form juggling 
or rating refinements which lower the 
rate every time an extra bucket or two 
is bought. 

From an economic standpoint, Cuba 
is in a pretty bad way and, of course, 
the fire insurance business is showing 
it just as are the others. During the 
war Cuba turned out about as fine a 
crop of millionaires and near million- 
aires as could be found anywhere. Japan 
had nothing on it. Anybody who owned 
a sugar plantation was in luck, and 
when the prices started to soar the 
Cubans went crazy with excitement. 
They love excitement and gambling. 
Before the war sugar was selling at less 
than three cents, and as it started to 
climb the demand for labor became ter- 
rific. It was anything to get the cane 
cut. The price of labor became so high 
that many came over from Spain to 
share in the prosperity. In the mean- 
time, real estate companies turned out 
some of the most beautiful suburbs that 
could be found anywhere. California 
cannot hold a candle to Cuba when it 
comes to variety of trees, plants and 
flowers. It is nothing to see a cocoanut 
tree, a banana tree, a rubber tree, a 
bamboo tree, a Royal palm tree, an 
orange tree and a grapefruit tree all 
growing in the same plot of ground, to 
say nothing of flowersjof dazzling colors. 
In these marvelous surroundings, in 
which landscape gardeners added their 


share, the newly rich put up hundreds 
of homes, many of them costing in ex- 
cess of $100,000. 


As Louis XIV. Said 


The war ended; and it was a case of 
“After me the deluge.’ ” Tremendous for- 
tunes were lost overnight, and many of 
the fine homes seen about Havana are 
now unoccupied. Things are beginning 
to pick up again, and people are more 
cheerful about business. 

There is another worry on the hori- 
zon, however, and that is the new insur- 
ance code which is before the Cuban 
House of Representatives. It would 
keep in Cuba such a heavy reserve on 
insurance policies that some companies 
would retire from the island. When The 
Eastern Underwriter representative 
was in the insurance district of Havana 
this week he was told that several of 
the Cuban legislators had been visiting 
Havana insurance men, asking them 
what they thought of the bill. Naturally 
American and British companies do not 
think well of it. One of the legislators 
said that Cubans are incensed by the 
fact that a lot of business on the island 
is covered from New York or London, 
with the result that the government 
loses the 24%2% tax. 


How Bill Originated 


One of the leading insurance repre- 
sentatives on the island said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 


“The principal difficulties ahead of 
the insurance business in Cuba rest 
with this proposed legislation. Unques- 
tionably, if it be carried out as original- 
ly contemplated, it would result in a lot 
more business going to the Cuban local 
companies which really would not be in 
a position to stand the strain, as they 
could not absorb it with their present 
resources. 


“This legislation is the natural out- 
growth of the short-sighted policy of 
certain American brokerage institutions. 
Naturally the Government of Cuba is 
entitled to its share of the income de- 
rived from premiums on policies cover- 
ing property in the island. Convinced 
of the logic of that position, the legisla- 
tors feel that the revenues can be as- 
sured by passing laws compelling the 
insurance interests to toe the mark. In 
common fairness it can be said that 
they are entitled to two or three times 
the amount of income they are getting 
and from which they are deprived by 
unauthorized practices of which broker- 
age houses are guilty, assisted by cer- 
tain representatives of both British and 
American companies. 


“Two or three years ago there were 
hard and fast rates which applied to 
certain properties in Cuba especfally 
sugar risks. Companies not admitted to 
Cuba and, therefore, not subject to 
these various rulings, are in a position 


to take that business at a pretty 
straight cut. Certain agents represent- 
ing American companies pointed out 
this matter to the Havana tariff asso- 
ciation, and this association, being com- 
posed for the most part of far-seeing 
individuals, granted certain concessions, 
realizing if the business were not writ- 
ten locally on that basis, it would go to 
non-admitted companies of both the 
United States and Great Britain. De- 
spite this action, there were certain 
agents who protested both American 
Foreign Insurance Association control 
and British Fire Offices (foreign) con- 
trol and had these concessions nullified, 
all resulting in a large volume of busi- 
ness going to non-admitted companies, 
including Lloyd’s, as well as stocks. So 
in my opinion this selfishness has had 
the boomerang effect of stirring up the 
contemplated legislation.” 


Whitner’s New Agency 


One of the most interesting insurance 
changes in Havana happened a few 
weeks ago, when W. M. Whitner who 
for fourteen years has been with the 
Trust Company of Cuba, organized the 
Insurance Agencies’ Corporation. The 
agencies are the Home, Hartford, Auto- 
mobile and the Aetna Casualty. Mr. 
Whitner is an insurance man of fine 
equipment and experience; in fact, he 
has been in it for thirty-three years, 
having started working for a general 
agency in Florida, later having a gen- 
eral agency of his own in Washington, 
D.C. Since 1908 he has been managing 
director of the insurance interests of 
the Trust Company of Cuba. He first 
arrived in Havana in 1898 and for sev- 
eral years was chief clerk of the Quar- 
termasters’ Department for Cuba, secre- 
tary to the Governor of Havana Pro- 
vince, and secretary to the supervisor 
of police during the reorganization of 
that department. 


Associated with him in the new In- 
surance Agencies’ Corporation are O. A. 
Hornsby, treasurer, formerly joint man- 
ager of the Royal Bank of Canada, presi- 
dent of the Trust Company of Cuba, and 
president of the Havana Finance Cor- 
poration; Armand Carbajal, for fourteen 
years chief clerk of the Bank of Cuba’s 
insurance department; Dr. Fernando A. 
Mendoza, Dr. Claudio A. Mendoza, 
(members of a distinguished family) 
and W. H. Ferris, well-known in finan- 
cial circles. 


N. T. F. Buch New Manager 


The new manager of the insurance 
department of the Bank of Cuba is Noel 
T. F. Buch, who has been in Cuba about 
six weeks and who comes from Mon- 
treal, where he was a director of Lucas 
Stewart.& Co., brokers. There is con- 
siderable interest being taken in what 
companies will be represented. Already 
two can be announced, the Queen and 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions. 


Cuban General Insurance Agency 


Another. of the important offices in 
Cuba is that of the Cuban General In- 
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surance Agency, which for a number of 
years has maintained a complete equip- 
ment for writing fire, casualty and 
surety in Havana and elsewhere on the 
island and also has an office in New 
York. The agency, which has the Con- 
tinental, United States Fire and Mary- 
land Casualty, is directed by C. R. Neid- 
linger, one of the hardest fighters for 
business known to insurance anywhere. 
A.V. Malaret, formerly of the New York 
offices of the Continental, is in charge 
of fire; H. R. Butler, formerly of the 
Ocean in New York, is in charge of 
casualty, surety and compensation. L. 
M. Farrell, in charge of the New York 
office, is thoroughly conversant with the 
insurance markets. The office has also 
important Lloyd’s connections. 


There are several other influential 
offices in Havana. In fact, it is not 4 
city where there is any lack of competl- 
tion. 


—— 
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Mullins Tells How 
P. P. I. Policies Work 


HONOR REPLACES 


Insurer Assumes Liability for Unknown 
Amount of Loss; Insight Into 
Principles of the Game 


CONTRACT 


Hugh Mullins, an average adjuster 
with Johnson & Higgins, was the prin- 
cipal speaker Tuesday night at the mar- 
ine insurance gathering, and shore din- 
ner of the Insurance Society of New 
York at the Drug & Chemical Club. 
About 150 were present, including 
women, guests, and several innovations 
were introduced to make the dinner 
real “ship-shape.” Salt air from New 
York Bay on the entree’ list. 
What Mr. Mullins had to say with 
respect to valued and P. P. I. policies 
follows: 
With rare exceptions marine insur- 
ance is effected by means of valued 
policies, so that in the event of a total 
loss the amount payable by the under- 
writer is a fixed sum, namely the face 
value of the policy. The agreed valua- 
tion cannot be disputed except in tae 
case of fraud or where it is evident that 
the assured has included an element of 
value which was not at his risk. An 
assured may by mistake include freight. 
in the value of his goods when as «a 
matter of fact the freight is at the 
risk of the shipowner. In such a case 
it is permissible to open the valuation 
appearing in the policy and reduce it 
in, the proportion that the freight bears 
to the sum of all the elements which 
make up the original valuation. 
Fire underwriters do not employ 
valued policies to any extent, as they 
regard them as subversive of the prin- 
ciple of indemnity and as conducive to 
fraud. It must be admitted that the 
contract of marine insurance is one o& 
imperfect indemnity, but the difficulty 
is inherent in the business. The mer- 
chant whose goods are being conveyed 
across the seas has at risk something 
more than the cost of the goods in- 
cluding the expenses of putting them on 
shipboard. He has entered upon an 
adventure which if carried through to 
a successful conclusion will yield him 
a profit large or small dependent upou 
changing trade conditions at destina- 
tion. 

If in the event of loss the merchant 
received reimbursement from his 
uderwriter on a basis which ignored 
the element of commercial adventure 
and the probable profits arising from it, 
every total loss of goods at sea would 
mean a defeat for the merchant and 
would discourage maritime commerccs. 
The marine underwriter has frankly 
faced this fact and recognized the com- 
mercial adventure as the essential fac- 
tr in marine insurance. A_ perfect 
contract of indemnity under these cir- 
cumstances would demand that the 
wnderwriter duplicate the lost shipment 
4% at the port of destination on tne 
Wrobable date of arrival of the vessel. 
This might be a matter of extreme 
lifficulty or even of impossibility and 
thsequently the practice of adopting 
xed values has sprung up and has 
Wtoved very satisfactory on the whole. 
It is very rarely and under unusual cir- 





























“imstances that frauds are perpetrated 
inder contracts of marine insurance. 
Fraud has indeed been sa rare that 
Wderwriters do not hesitate to insure 
cients of good standing by policies 
‘hich waive all proof of insurable inter- 
‘st of value. 

These insurances are described as 

ud has indeed been so rare that 
ltterests Admitted (F.LA.) and are 
if “ually without benefit of salvage in 
| %8e of a loss. They commonly cover 
| ‘ly against total loss, but sometimes 
: include general average and sal- 
ge charges, They are employed wherv 
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an assured has an interest in a marine 
adventure which though real enough is 
difficult to demonstrate or value. A 
shipowner whose ship is not under 
charter but is calling at different ports 
and picking up whatever cargo may 
offer has an insurable interest in re- 
spect of the freights which his vessel 
will probably earn. But it is impos- 
sible to demonstrate in advance what 
these freights will amount to or even 
to prove that the vessel will earn any 
freight at all. 

A P.P.I. policy for some reasonable 
amount of freight is the only solution of 
the difficulty. P.P.I. policies are 
also largely used in hull insurance 
where the shipowner has _ placed 
a low valuation on his vessels in 
the hull policies but wishes’ to 
be more fully covered in the event 
of total loss. These policies have in 
the past led to the deliberate casting 
away of vessels. In England they have 
been declared illegal by statute and 
they cannot be sued on in the English 
courts. None the less thousands of 
such policies are issued in London 
every year. They are known as “Honor 
Policies” as they depend for their worth 
entirely upon the honor of the under- 
writer who has issued them. Except 
in cases of unmistakable fraud claims 
under honor policies are always settled 
by underwriters immediately upoa 
proof of the vessel being lost. P.P.I. 
policies have a legal value in th:s 
country and may be sued on in the 
courts. It is, however, necessary to 
demonstrate that the assured wasi not 
merely gambling but had a valid insur- 
able interest in the adventure. If the 
policy also contains the F.I.A. provision 
th court will not ask for proof of the 
extent of that insurable interest. 





CHANGE S. B. CONTRACT 





U. S. Salvage Association Alters Agree- 
ment With Board; To Have Revolv- 
ing Fund of $425,000 





Effective the first of the current year 
the financial arrangement between the 
United States Shipping Board and Syn- 
dicate “A” was altered, and a revoiv- 
ing fund of $125,000 has been created 
by the Shipping Board, to be main- 
tained by monthly settlements. With 
this fund the expenses of the United 
States Salvage Association, one of the 
best ventures ever fostered by the 
Government for the improvement of 
American shipping throughout the 
world, will be met. 

Formerly the agreement between the 
parties provided for a working fund of 
$1,000,000 to be followed by quarterly 
payments of $250,000, whereas in reality 
only $500,000 in all was paid by the 
Shipping Board to Syndicate “A” since 
the latter’s organization. This condi- 
tion led to the alterations in the articles 
of contract. 


Text of Certificate of Damage ; 
Of Board of Underwriters of N. Y. 


The text of the new certificate of dam- 
age to be used by correspondents of the 
Board of Underwriters of New York in 
conjunction with reports on marine in- 
surance claims is published herewith: 


Certificate of Damage 


Tasued by ......0. , correspondent of 
the Board of Underwriters of New York 


OE vavtaws Having been requested on 
Ce. cs GRR. she , 192 , by Messrs. 
aida Sabie of ........, to report upon the 
condition of certain merchandise 
shipped by ........ Giasecaa and con- 
MSNCE 16". 6scc.06s Os ddacedce , per Stmr. 
rer , Which sailed from ........ on 
or about 


MO re and arrived by the 
said steamer (or connecting steamer 
WI s.43. ) OM OF BOOMS coc esc 


I/We made a careful examination there- 


of at (See Note 1) ...... OW tHE 6.0.5. 
GOR OR i siskiess , 192 , and found as 
follows: 


Description of Entire Shipment 


Number of packages .. 
Marks Numbers ...... 
Date of invoice Invoice value..... 
Damage to the extent set forth below 
was found, caused by (See Note 2) .... 
The goods were landed directly from 
the vessel/by means of lighters. 

The duty chargeable on the goods in 
sound condition was ........ , and the 
return of duty made by the Custom 
House for the damage was The 
goods were packed in (See Note 4) 
The usual loss on similar goods 
arriving in sound condition is: ........ ‘ 
Claim for the damage or loss was/was 
not filed with the carriers, who 1e- 
plied that (if no claim was 
made, state the reason therefor. See 
Note 5) The bill of lading contains 
the following notations: The 
rate of exchange for American gold on 
the day of sale, or of the agreement ua» 
to the extent of loss, was The 
shipment is reported to be insured 
under Certificate No. ...... of the .... 
.... Insurance Company for 
the sum of $ 19806G BE nice ces 
and dated The charge for sur- 
vey and this certificate paid by the 
consignee is This certificate 
is issued without prejudice to the rights 
of the insurers and is subject to the 
terms and conditions of the policy or 
contract of insurance. 


... Containing 


eeeee 


Explanations 

Note 1—State the precise locality 
where the examination or survey was 
made. 

Note 2—The certificate must state ex- 
plicitly the cause of the loss or damage 
—sea water, river water, rain, exposure, 
fire, breakage, leakage, sweat of vessel’s 
hold, theft, pilferage, contact with other 
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cargo or whatever it may have been. 
If due to perils of the sea, an abstract 
from the master’s protest should be ap- 
pended. If all packages are not equally 
damaged and the loss is not stated as a 
whole, the extent of depreciation should 
be separately given for each package, 
or series of packages. 

Where goods are sold at public auc- 
tion, the account sales must accompany 
the other documents submitted in sup- 
port of the claim. 

Note 3—Claims are adjusted by ascer- 
taining the percentage of depreciation 
and applying it to the insured value; 
therefore the certificate should show 
either that the damage has been agreed 
upon at a certain percentage or series 
of percentages upon the sound value, or 
the sound and damaged market values 
should be given, so that the percentage 
of loss may be established by a com- 
parison thereof. Whenever possible the 
sound and damaged values should be 
based on the Duty Paid prices. 

Note 4—The nature of the packing 
should be fully described and the opin- 
ion of the correspondent given as to its 
adequacy to protect the contents against 
water, breakage, leakage, pilferage and 
other risks during transportation. 

Note 5—In case of loss by breakage, 
theft, pilferage, exposure, contact with 
other cargo, or other avoidable causes, 
claim therefor must immediately be 
filed with the carrier and a copy of the 
claim, with the reply thereto, submitted 
with the certificate. 

Should any part of the loss be due to 
inherent qualities of the goods, that fact 
should be stated. 

Should there have been any delay in 
making a request for this report, the 
reason should be fully given. 





JONES BACK FROM HONEYMOON 
Marine Office Loss Manager Spent Two 
Months In Paris and London; 
Sees Conditions Steadier 
F. Hastings Jones, loss manager of 
the Marine Office of America, has re- 
turned to New York with his bride 
after nearly a two months’ honeymoon 
in Paris and London. He was married 
November 29th in the French capital 
to Mrs Lenore Johns, an American 
widow, whom Mr. Jones met in this city. 
She had been travelling in Europe for 
twelve months prior to joining Mr. 
Jones in Paris after he had come from 
London where he had spent severat 
weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Jones are now 

living in New York. 

While in Paris Mr. Jones visited 
many of the leading marine insurance 
offices where he found a much better 
undertone existing than a year before. 
The agitation and panicky feeling that 
prevailed during the downfall of many 
weaker insurance companies in 1920 
and 1921 has disappeared to be replaced 
by an attitude of confidence that better 
business is coming. Conditions are 
known today. The line of distinction 
between weak and strong companies rs 
clearly drawn so there is little fear of 
placing insurance or reinsurance with 
an unknown quantity financially. This 
stabilization and clearing of the eco- 
nomic atmosphere is a definitely en- 
couraging feature of the Paris mar- 
ket, according to Mr. Jones. 





HAS NOT YET SOUGHT LICENSE 


The Van Derhoef-Aldridge case, now 
being heard in London Courts, has been 
held over until early in February for 
the next hearing. According to infor- 
mation received at the local office of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment the brokerage office of Van Der- 
hoef, Cawley & Co., which were Amer- 
ican representatives for the General 
Security of Rome, has not applied for 
renewal of either its New York or New 
Jersey license. 
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Milisber Conditions 
| in Portugal | 





Lisbon and Oporto are the two prin- 
cipal places and the only harbours of 
any import in Portugal. The mouth of 
the Tagus in Lisbon forms the best 
natural harbour imaginable. The 
largest boats can go upstream as far as 
Lisbon and a large number can unload 
on the quay itself. Larger vessels 
have, however, to make use of lighters. 

Things are different in Oporto, which 
in many respects is the more impor. 
tant port of the two. Here an artificial 
harbour, Leixoes, has been built a mile 
or two north of the mouth of the Douru, 
where the bigger steamers unload their 
curgoes by means of seagoing lighters 
which after having taken in the gocas 
return to the mouth of the river and 
proceed to Oporto. Only smaller steam- 
ers, not exceeding 1,500 tons can sail 
up the Douro. Fufther transport to the 
quay from vessels as well as from the 
seagoing lighters has to be done by 
river lighters. It can be well imagined 
that on account of the transport by 
seagoing lighters across the open sea 
and the repeated transhipment, the 
cargo is exposed to various dangers. 

It has frequently happened that the 
seagoing lighters have been washed 
out to sea by violent storms and there 
wrecked. 


The rates generally charged for 
transport to Portugal suffice for the sea 
voyage; that is to say, where large 


vessels are concerned up to Leixoes, 
and in the case of smaller vessels, 
until their arrival at Oporto: but suffi- 
cient attention is hardly ever given to 
the special risks entailed by transport 
on seagoing and river lighters—quite 
apart from the danger of theft con- 
nected therewith. 

The goods generally remain for sev- 
eral days in the lighters outside the 
Customs House until they are unloaded. 
As a rule they are only covered with 
mats. At low tide the vessels are 
high and dry and it is an easy matter 
for thieves to climb into the lighters in 
the dark or when the same are left 
unguarded. In addition, accidents in- 
variably happen when. the tide refloats 
the lighters. Not long ago a river 
lighter loaded with, rice filled and sank, 
owing to one of the sides catching 
under another boat. The boarding of 
these lighters from small boats natur- 
ally offers no difficulties at all. 

It must also be remembered that the 
Customs House of Oporto is in the very 
poorest quarter of the town, where the 
populace is of very low standard. If the 
transport from seagoing lighter or 
small steamer be carried out promptly 
and the customs formalities be briskly 
attended to, the prevailing conditions 
might be regarded as bearable: but 
the unfavorable conditions above de- 
scribed are further aggravated by the 
exceedingly slack and tiresome manner 
in which the clearance is effected. The 
recent appeal to the Portuguese Min- 
ister of Finance from one of the two 
associations of merchants in Oporto, 
the “Centro Commercial do Porto”, 
gives undeniable proof of this asser- 
tion. 

yoods which lie for a considerable 
time in seagoing and river lighters, ex- 
posed to wind and weather and the 
dangers of! theft, sometimes remain 
for weeks and months at a stretch in 
the Customs where thieves find their 
task rendered easier by the fact that 
the cases have been partly broken open 
ou the lighters. 





‘HEADS AUTO DEPARTMENT 


Nelson E. Schmidt, who has been 
chief examiner in the special risk de- 
partment of the American of Newark, 
has been promoted by that company and 
placed in charge of the automobile busi- 
ness of the company. Mr. Schmidt has 
been with the American in its home 
Office since 1912, 


BIRD STATES HIS VIEWS 


Finds Marine Companies Rather Than 
Fire Sympathetic With Difficult 
Marine Insurance Problems 

Lack of space last week prevented 
the publication of views of Samuel Bird, 
Jr., president of Talbot, Bird & Co., with 
respect to the withdrawal of his marine 
agency as representatives of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine sometime during 
the current year. Mr. Bird and his asso- 
ciates are confining their business here- 
after to purely marine companies, be- 
lieving that such companies, by their 
long experience in marine matters, are 
more trained in and sympathetic with 
the conduct of business than fire com- 
panies. The latter are bound by rules 
and regulations that permit of little 
elasticity, whereas marine insurance is 


a business that often demands the use 
of individual judgment without recourse 
to home office officials and is based on 
a foundation of honor rather than on 
written rules. 

“We are purely underwriters,” says 
Mr. Bird, “dealing entirely with brokers, 
but our experience has indicated to us 
that in order to meet the needs ofi the 
clients of these brokers we must have 
a leeway in underwriting which is not 
compatible with the methods by which 
fire insurance is conducted. American 
shippers have the world’s marine insur- 
ance market open to them. We must 
be able to do as well for them on rates 
as London will do or let the business go 
to London. Often we had to let it go 
because London has been writing at 
rates which we considered inadequate, 
but we must be the judges and be able 
to give the shipper a final answer.” 


AUTO THIEVES ARRESTED 
Through the efforts of the Detective 
Bureau of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Conference another nest of 


automobile thieves has been unearthed 
at Bridgeport, Conn., when four sus- 
pects were arrested recently in con- 
nection with the disappearance of more 
than a thousand cars from New York 
and Connecticut. It is estimated that 
the automobiles stolen aggregated about 
$1,000,000 in value. The four prisoners 
were held in default of $15,000 each. 
They were caught in a raid while en- 
gaged in changing the numbers of 
stolen cars in order to remove means of 
identification. The ,state police say 
that more than 1,200 persons in Con- 
necticut have automobiles that were 
stolen by the gang of which they allege 
the four prisoners were members. 














Every Fireman’s Fund fieldman 
goes out trained to his work—and 
his work is to give of his knowl- 
edge and energy unsparingly in 
assisting the company’s agents. 
Have you given the Fireman’s 


Fund Special who calls on youan 
opportunity to prove his worth? 


That’s all he asks. 


—— <2 
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Late J. G. Batterson 
An Interesting Figure 


HAD VARIETY OF 





INTERESTS 





New York Premiums of $250,000 Grew 
to $18,000,000; Well-known in 
Amateur Sports 





The sudden death of James G. Batter- 
son, head of the Travelers organization 
in this city, removes one of the most 
colorful and dominant personalities not 
only in insurance and the general busi- 
ness world, but also in amateur sports, 
where he was an influential figure. 
When he became manager of the Trav- 
elers in New York about 1898, at which 
time the company had offices at 31 Nas- 
gau street, its premium income here 
was $250,000. The Travelers’ New York 
premium writings in 1922 were about 
$18,000,000. 

Few men in this town had a wider 
acquaintance and this included men in 
all walks of life. The variety of his 
interests was demonstrated in the floral 
tributes at the funeral, some of those 
sending flowers being the New York 
Athletic Club, the board of governors of 
the Westchester Hills Golf Club, Hart- 
ford Republican town committee, Con- 
cord Granite Manufacturing Company, 
‘Friends from 55 John Street,’ Travel- 
ers Men’s Club of New York, Travelers 
Girls Club of New York, officers of Trav- 
elers, New England Granite Works of 
Westerly, American Exchange National 
Bank officers and directors. 

List of Pallbearers 

The funeral of Mr. Batterson was held 
on Saturday at 2.30 o’clock at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Hartford. Associates 
of Mr. Batterson in the New York office 
of the Travelers acted as pallbearers. 
They were Harry N. Sutton, J. Parker 
Waite, Oscar Williams, George V. Ca- 
tuna, John E. Gossett, Edward J. Ship- 
man, W, C. Billings and William J. Mc- 
Evoy. 

The honorary’ bearers, including 
friends and business associates, were: 
President Louis F. Butler, of the Travel- 
ers; Vice-Presidents William BroSmith, 
Walter G. Cowles, L. Edmund Zacher, 
Comptroller J. William Pye, Dr. Charles 
C. Beach, George S. Penfield and Frank 
P. Furlong, president of the Hartford 
Aetna National Bank, of Hartford, and 
Harris P. Johnson, Frederick K. Gaston, 
William C. Acken, Arthur J. Frith, Thos. 
P. August, Calvin P. Reid, of New York, 
and Richard J. Butler, of Westerly, R. I. 

The Rev. William T. Hooper, rector of 
St. John’s Church, officiated. The com- 
mittal service was in Northern Memo- 
tial Chapel, Cedar Hill Cemetery, Hart- 
ford. 

First Insurance Sales Experience 

Mr. Batterson was born in Hartford 
in 1858 and was the son of James G. 
Batterson, founder of the Travelers, and 
Eunice Goodwin. He attended Hartford 
public schools, a military academy and 
Williams College. About forty years 
ago he joined the Travelers forces as a 
clerk and then asked for an opportunity 
to sell accident ticket insurance. Soon 
after being given the assignment, he 
learned that the Putnam Phalanx, a 
military company, had chartered a boat 
for a trip down the Connecticut River. 
Without consulting’ anyone further he 
Went to the pier and sold travel tickets 
to everyone in sight. Then in high glee 
at his success he returned to the office 
and informed the secretary of the com- 
Dany what he had done. Upon looking 
at his note book it was discovered that 
» thang Rryne the company liable for 
a on 10,000, and none of the officers 
pda . ravelers slept until they learned 

e ship had returned to her dock 


rs safety. In discussing the incident 
at the fiftieth anniversary of the com- 
pany, Mr. Batterson said: 


‘If the boiler of that old tub had 
blown up, the Travelers assets would 
have, been eaten up; it would have had 
to send out to stockholders an S.O.S. 
call.for.funds and the probability is 
that there wouldn’t have been this fifti- 
eth anniversary to celebrate.” At that 
dinner, by the way, Mr. Batterson was 
introduced by’ President Dunham as “a 
chip of the old block.” 

This he was, as he not only had busi- 
ness and executive combined with sales 
ability, but was a good hard aggressive 
fighter. 

Although after once joining the com- 
pany, Mr. Batterson continued to keep 
a connection with it through the sales 
end—as he never could resist the op- 
portunity to sell a Travelers policy—he 
engaged in other work for some time, 
having embarked in the grain business 
in the West, and returning to New York 
he went into the advertising business, 
where his ingenious ideas made him 
successful. 

Finally, however, he could no longer 
resist the lure of wholetime insurance 
and then decided to devote his future 
to the Travelers exclusively; and so ‘it 
was that he was made New York man- 
ager, succeeding E. W. De Leon, who 
went to the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica, of which he became president. 

Mr. Batterson’s success in New York 
was instantaneous and the business 
here began to grow rapidly until the 
Travelers became one of the best known 
companies in the city and many of the 
most successful insurance men in town 
were developed under his direction. He 
later was given the title of resident 
director. 


Interest in Sports 


Mr. Batterson’s interest in sports be- 
gan when he played baseball in the 
military academy and at Williams Col- 
lege. He was an unusually good ball 
player, and his interest in later life 
extended to the patronage of baseball 
in Hartford and in Concord. He was 
one of the best billiard and pool players 
in the city, and when forty-four years 
old took up golf. Despite the fact that 
he was not cut out for a golf player by 
nature, because of rather short arms, 
he did so well that upon the occasion of 
an amateur championship contest for 
South Florida, held in Palm Beach in 
1906, he won the qualifying round with 
the best low score, and that despite the 
fact that one of his opponents was Wal- 
ter J. Travis, at the time American 
and British champion. He was also a 
member of the Lesley cup team, which 
won matches in 1906 and at other times. 

During the war there was quite a 
spirited competition at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where many financiers 
and others were gathered at a Liberty 
Bond meeting and bid for the privilege 
of owning a glove of Guynemer, a 
famous French aviation ace who had 
died in service. 

The Travelers bid $1,000,000, got the 
glove, and Mr. Batterson took it over to 
France with him to present it to the 
French people, which was done. At the 
same time—this was in the winter of 
1918—he carried with him as represen- 
tative of the New York Athletic Club 
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Passes Substitute For 
Fitzgerald Bill 


BUT NOT MONOPOLY 


Experience of War Risk Bureau As 
Argument Against Nationalization 
of Insurance 


A FUND, 








Compensation and insurance for all 
persons employed in the District of 
Columbia is provided for in the Under- 
hill Bill, adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on January 22. 

The measure passed by the House is 








baseball bats, gloves and other para- 
phernalia for the American soldiers, 
which he presented to various army 
outfits. He traveled extensively, and 
one of his last long trips was to South 
America. 

Mr. Batterson was a Republican by 
tradition, as his father had been one 
of the original Lincoln men, and was in 
his office in Washington on the day the 
President was shot. He was marshal in 
the insurance district for the big 
Hughes Business Men’s League parade, 
and was active in organizing insurance 
men in Liberty Loan and other move- 
ments. 

Granite Works Activity 

One of Mr. Batterson’s important 
business affiliations was the presidency 
of the New England Granite Works of 
Westerly, R. I, chartered about 1860 
by the Connecticut Legislature, and of 
which his father had been president be- 
fore him. This company furnished the 
granite with which was erected the 
Travelers Building, Hartford; the State 
Library there, the Congressional Lib- 
rary of Washington; the buildings of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. and Bankers 
Trust Co., New York; the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Co. and other 
buildings, as well as many memorial 
structures. 

Mr. Batterson left a widow, who was 
Jeanne Jerome Batterson, and a son, 
Walter Ellsworth Batterson, who is as- 
sistant secretary of the liability and 
compensation department of the Travel- 
ers, and who is active in Hartford’s 
civic affairs. He in turn has a son, 
James G. Batterson, IV. 
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a substitute for the original bill intro- 
duced by Representative Fitzgerald, 
under which employers would have 
been required to take out workmen’s 
compensation insurance in a District 
fund created under the measure. The 
Underhill Bill, however, permits em- 
ployers to insure their employes with 
any approved insurance company li- 
censed in the District of Columbia to 
transact such business. 

The main feature of the debate on 
the measure was the clause providing 
the method whereby insurance should 
be effected. Considerable opvosition 
resulted from Congressman Fitzger- 
ald’s provisions, shutting out the com- 
panies and making insurance with the 
District fund compulsory, the fear be- 
ing expressed that such legislation 
would be the first move toward nation- 
alization of all insurance. The experi- 
ence of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance and the government’s other at- 
tempts to run private business also 
were quoted as reasons whv the pro- 
posal for a government fund should be 
defeated. 


Tri d to Delay Action 


Efforts were made during the debate 
to have the bill sent back to the com- 
mittee, which were blocked only after 
Representative Focht, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
committee, had pleaded that action be 
taken on the measure without further 
delav. pointing out that recommitment 
would mean the failure of the bill to 
pass during the present session of Con- 
gress. As a result of his plea, the 
move to recommit was beaten bv a 
vote of 155 to 16 and the Underhill 
Bill was adopted by a viva voce vote. 

Under the terms of the measure 
more than one hundred thousand ner- 
sons emploved in Washington would be 
placed under the protection of work- 
men’s compensation insurance, all 
classes of employes heine covered. A 
slidine scale is provided for compensa- 
tion for various injuries, together with 
insurance from death resulting from ‘in- 
jury. The administration of the meas- 
ure would be under the control of the 
United States Emvloyes Compensation 
Commission, which now administers 
compensation for emploves of the Dis- 
trict and Federal governments. 

The various phases of the original 
Fitzgerald measure were discussed 
more than a vear ago at hearings held 
hv the committee at which revresenta- 
tives of the insurance industry gave 
testimonv to show that the State Fund, 
as administered in states already hav- 
ing workmen’s compensation, was nei- 
ther satisfactory nor stable. Similar 
revresentations were made during the 
debate on the measure by Congressmen 
who are interested in the legislation, 
but who desired to keep the govern- 
ment from establishing another bureau 
to add to the alreadv too long list of 
bureaus already existing. 
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John R, Bland as Seen 
By Baltimore Editor 


GREAT FORCE OF CHARACTER 








Believed in Gospel of Work; Never 
Forgot Those Who Stood 
By Him 





It is always interesting to note how 
a man of conviction and achievements 
is regarded in his own home environ- 
ment, which makes interesting an ap- 


preciation of the late John R. Bland, 
late head of the United States F. & G., 
by Walter R. Hough, managing editor of 
the “Baltimore Underwriter.” 

Hough says that no one came into 
personal contact with John R. Bland 
without being impressed with the posi- 
tiveness of his character and strength 
of will. No weakling, no man of even 
average determination and ability could 
build such a structure as the company 
of which he was president. He built 
for the future, Continuing, Hough says: 

“Every man of* force and character 
who accomplishes great things, will 
arouse antagonism. He will meet with 
human obstacles which stand in the 
way of progress and which must be 
overcome. To surmount these barriers 
a man must have fighting qualities. He 
must have resolute will and reserves 
of strength that will carry him through 
crises. These were dominant qualities 
in John R. Bland’s character. 

“Having once decided upon a course 
as being a wise one, he pressed on in 
faith, overcoming every obstacle until 
the gcal was reached. It was this deter- 


mination and strength of character 
which entered most largely into his 
achievements. These, too, were the 


qualities which won the confidence of 
his associates, who rallied to his sup- 
port and assisted him, in the develop- 
ment of his plans. As a man of strong 
and vigorous personality John R. Bland 
was known and highly esteemed. 

“Not so conspicuous as his strength, 
but none the less present as a moving 
and determining element in his life, 
was his gratitude. This is the virtue, 
too often conspicuous by its rarity, that 
more than any other factor in life makes 
a noble and beautiful character. No 
other virtue can atone for an ingrate, 
whilst the white robe of gratitude will 
cover a multitude of weaknesses and 
faults. Those who were intimately 
acquainted with him knew how far his 
life and actions were influenced by 
gratitude. Prosperity sometimes makes 
the memory of successful men short. 
It was not so with him. He never for- 
got the men who stood by him and were 
his associates when with many sacri- 
fices and much hard work, he was lay- 
ing the foundations of the great busi- 
ness which he built. Whether these 
associates were in the home office or 
in distant agency fields, he was always 
considerate of them. He never forgot 
these men stood by him when others 
faltered. In many instances these old 
associates had lost their vigor and push. 
The world had moved, but they had not 
kept pace with its progress. From a 
purely mercenary and business view- 
point new connections were advisable. 
But they were not made. His associates 
in business were sometimes impatient 
with his reluctance to make a virtue of 


necessity. He repelled every suggestion 
to any act that might have implied a 
want of appreciation of those who had 
remained steadfast and true. 

“John R. Bland believed in the gospel 
of work. For the lazy, the time-saver 
or shirker he had no patience. He 
practiced in this respect what he 
preached. He was himself a worker 
until the end. He died in the harness. 
The best years of his life were given to 
the building up of an institution which 
has rendered and will continue to ren- 
der a great service to humanity. He 
said on one occasion to his agents and 
employes: 

“*You must realize that the company 
that renders the best and quickest ser- 
vice and the company which pays its 
just claims with the greatest prompt- 
ness is the company which is going to 
win out over all competitors in the long 


run. 











| Travelers N. Y. Changes 














Major George V. Catuna, for the past 
few years field supervisor and an assis- 
tant manager in the New York office of 
the Travelers, has been appointed asso- 
ciate manager of the metropolitan 
branch. 

William J. McEvoy, of Hartford, has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the New York office to fill the vacancy 
made by the promotion of Major Catuna. 

Major Catuna entered the engineering 
and inspection division of the Travelers 
in 1913. On January 1, 1917, he was 
transferred to the agency department, 
and assigned to the New York office 
as special agent. ° 

Shortly after the declaration of war, 
he enlisted in the Coast Artillery corps. 
He served in France with the first 
American army, receiving his final pro- 
motion to a majority at Romagne in the 
Argonne Forest ten days before the 
armistice. He left France for the United 
States four days after the signing of the 
armistice and returned to the Travelers 
on December 15. He became succes- 
sively field supervisor and assistant 
manager in charge of the business de- 
velopment department. 

Mr. McEvoy in June, 1901, went to 
work for the Scottish Union & National 
in Hartford. In 1902 he went with the 
Aetna (Fire) home office and passed 
through the various steps in that organi- 
zation, and for seven years prior to re- 
signing on February 1, 1913, had been 
examining Canadian business for that 
company. 

While with the Aetna Mr. McEvoy 
studied law and was admitted to the 
Connecticut bar January 1, 1908. March, 
1914, he accepted a position with the 
London Assurance Corporation to act as 
special agent, taking care of their busi- 
ness in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut and moved from Hart- 
ford to Boston, He joined the Travel- 
ers organization in April, 1918, starting 
in the New York office in the underwrit- 
ing division and later was moved to the 
production department. 





Grahame Again! 

T. J. Grahame; metropolitan manager 
of the Globe Indemnity won eighth 
place in the open golf tournament at 
Pinehurst last week. 
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Columbia Course In 
Compensation to Start 


TO OPEN ON FEBRUARY 7TH 
G. F. Michelbacher, Secretary of Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, Instructor 
Columbia University has announced 
details relative to its course in work- 
men’s compensation insurance, the in- 
structor of which is G. F. Michelbacher, 


secretary-treasurer of the National Bu- - 


reau of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers. The course begins February 7 at 
5.50 p. m. 

The following topical outline indicates 
the subjects to be covered: 


1. Industrial Accidents — Extent, 
causes; economic consequences; meth- 
ods of prevention; results of prevention. 


2. The Common Law of Employer’s 
Liability—The law of negligence and 
its application to industrial accidents; 
modification of common law; employer’s 
liability acts; criticism of the system. 

3. Workmen’s Compensation Laws— 
Theory of workmen’s compensation; 
historical development; analysis of 
workmen’s compensation laws; detailed 
study of the New York workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 


4. Basic Principles of Insurance— 
Theory of probability; application to 
insurance of employer’s liability and 
workmen’s compensation; comparison 
with application to other forms of in- 
surance, 


5. Employer’s Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance—Stock 
companies; mutuals; reciprocals; state 
funds; characteristics; history; com- 
pany organization. 

6. Employer’s Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance—Man- 
ual rates; general considerations; sta- 
tistical basis; classifications; factors 
affecting rates; methods of calculation; 
rating organizations; criticism. 


7. Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance—Merit rating; schedule and ex- 
perience rating; theory; application; 
criticism. 

8. Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance; reserves; basis; purposes; meth- 
ods. 

9. Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance—State supervision; theory; meth- 
ods; tendencies. 

10. Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance—Methods of shock loss distribu- 
tion; reinsurance; excess insurance; 
co-insurance. 
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missioner of New Jersey 
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PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 





GLOBE INDEMNITY MEETING 


At the annual meeting ofi the Globe 
Indemnity Co. held last week the 
officers were re-elected as follows: 

A. Duncan Reid, president; F. H. 
Kingsbury, W. J. McCaffrey and 
Thomas H. Anderson, vice-presidents; 
F. H. Kingsbury, secretary; H. Furze, 
treasurer. 

The statement as submitted to the 
stockholders showed assets of $18,773,- 
964.68, being an increase of $3,642z,- 
655 20; total income of $14,157,122.79, 
an increase of $1,711,058.65. After pro- 
viding for all payments, including all 
reserves for outstanding losses, the 
capital and surplus amount to $4,936, 
097.93, being an increase of $1,921, 
954.52. 





Augustus Knoll Dead 

Augustus H. Knoll, general agent of 
the Aetna Companies during the last 
twenty-five years, died last week at his 
home, 54 Gates Circle, Buffalo, after an 
attack of pneumonia. He is survived 
by Mrs. Knoll and two sons, students 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
by his mother and one brother, both re- 
siding at Montrose, Pa. 

Mr. Knoll was active in business and 
civic associations. He came to Buffalo 
as a young man and entered the bicycle 
business, later turning to automobile 
lines as they became prominent. He 
was active in Masonic and fraternal 
societies and his funeral was conducted 
by the Masonic order. The business of 
the agency has not been interrupted. 





A Recruit For the 69th 
Theodore Roosevelt Sullivan has been 
born to Colonel Daniel P. Sullivan, 
claim adjuster for the United States 
Casualty. Mr. Sullivan was a major 
for the old “Fighting 69th Regiment 
and is chairman of the Fordham and 
Bedford Park, Community Council. 
————] 








47 CEDAR STREET 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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Text of New Standard 
Plate Glass Policy 


WAS EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1 
Compiled By W. F. Moore; Complete 
Details of Losses Not Covered 
Given 
The text of the new standard plate 
glass insurance policy, which became 
effective January 1, 1923, is printed 
herewith. It is particularly interesting 
in the specific statements of losses not 
covered. The general purpose of the 
standard policy is to establish a form 
of coverage free from unnecessary re- 
strictions and fair alike to company and 
assured. It was prepared by W. F. 
Moore. 
Casualty Company (herein called the 
company) In Consideration of the pay- 
ment of the premium named in the 
gchedule attached hereto and hereby 
made a part hereof. 
Does hereby agree to indemnify the 
assured named in the said schedule and 
herein called the assured, against loss 
ot or damage to the glass, lettering or 
jmamentation described in the sched- 
ile, and stated therein to be insured 
jerreunder, caused by the accidental 
jeakage of such glass, while this policy 
wrany renewal thereof is in force. 
Subject to the following conditions: 
Notice of Loss 
1_Immediate written notice of loss 
damage hereunder, with full particu- 
urs so far as can be determined must 
ie given to the company at its home 
ifice, or to its authorized agent, and 
ihe assured shall make all reasonable 
iforts to preserve the glass and ‘to pre- 
wnt further loss or damage. The com- 
why may require the assured to file 
iirmative proof of loss under oath on 
rms provided by the company. 
Liability 
1+This policy covers only indemnity 
fr the cost of replacement of any 
token glass or lettering or ornamenta- 
on thereon insured hereunder, and the 
lability of the company hereunder is 
imited to the cash value of the replace- 
nent at the time of the breakage or to 
heamount of specific insurance stated 
ithe schedule. 
Adjustment 


The company shall have any broken 
}{%s or any lettering or ornamentation 
‘vteon insured hereunder, replaced 
jithout unnecessary delay or pay for 
fe same in money within the limits 














jovided herein as the company may 
‘et, If there be salvage, it shall be 
% property of the company in all 
tiseg, 
Subrogation of Rights 

~The company shall be subrogated 
‘ill the rights of the assured against 
“y party or parties as respects any 
8 or damage to;the extent of its in- 
Mst, and the assured shall co-operate 
"th the company in the execution of 
‘papers required to secure to the com- 
My such rights. 


Reinstatement 















Upon replacement of any glass or 






























































Mering or ornamentation covered here- 
) payment therefor by the company, 
“ ilsurance hereunder shall continue 
“matically as respects the new glass 
'ttering or ornamentation, and the 
‘ited shall pay the company an addi- 
Pal premium therefor, computed pro 
f for the unexpired period of the 
yin accordance with the company’s 











lal of rates applicable at the date 
‘ith reinstatement. 






















































4. Losses Not Covered 
The company shall not be liable 
ity loss or damage: 


‘Caused by or resulting from: 
4 ite whether in the premises described 
the schedule or elsewhere; or 

witthquake or from the blowing up of any 
by ture on Jand or water when authorized 
yf onal, municipal, civil, military or 
h a Sanction; or 

“struction, demolition, additions, alter- 














wae or repairs of, in or to the premises 
assured, or any portion thereof, or 


to the frames in whi i : 
(IV) The scratching or po Rene png: Be 
or lettering or ornamentation thereon, or 
any other disfiguration or damage, which 
is not a fracture extending through the 
entire thickness of the glass; or 
To frames or sashes or bars; 
Occurring before the glass is properly and 
completely glazed in a workmanlike man- 
ner; or resulting from the removal of any 
glass from its frame or permanent posi- 
To anything which is not plain plate glass 
set in sashes, frames or bars unless the 
subject of such loss or damage is specifi- 
cally described in the schedule ag required 
therein. 
Cancellation and Suspension 
6—The company may cancel this pol- 
icy at any time by written notice deliv- 
ered to or sent by mail to the assured 
at the location given in item 2 of the 
schedule, at least five days prior to the 
date that the cancellation shall take 
effect, in which case the company shall 
be entitled to the earned premium com- 
puted pro rata. The assured may effect 
cancellation at any time by written no- 
tice to the company, or the surrender 
of existing policy or the last renewal 
certificate thereof, in which case the 
company shall be entitled to the earned 
premium computed on the basis of the 
short rate table printed hereon. The 
company shall be permitted at any rea- 
sonable time to inspect the subject of 
this insurance and the premises de 
scribed herein, and the company or any 
representative thereof may immediately 
suspend the insurance hereunder at any 
time as to any part or the entire policy 
by written notice delivered or mailed 
to the assured at the location given in 
item 2 of the schedule. The company 
may reinstate the insurance by like no- 
tice to the assured and the assured shall 
be entitled to the premium unearned 
during the period of such suspension 
ccmputed pro rata. In any case the 
check of the company or of its author- 
ized agent shall be a sufficient tender of 
any unearned premium. 
Other Insurance 
7—If the assured carry other insur- 
ance against loss or damage for which 
indemnity is provided hereunder the 
company shall be liable only for its pro 
rata share of any such loss or damage. 
Co-operation 
8—The assured shall at his own ex- 
pense remove and replace any fixtures 
or any other obstructions to the replace- 
ment of the glass. 
Right of Recovery 
9—No suit shall be brought under 
this policy until three months after the 
loss of damage occurs, nor at all unless 
commenced within two years from such 
date. 
10—If any limitation of time for no- 
tice of loss or damage or any legal pro- 
ceeding herein is at variance with any 
specific statutory provision in relation 
thereto, which may be in force in the 
state in which the premises of the as- 
sured as herein described are located, 
such specific statutory provision shall 
supersede any condition in this contract 
inconsistent therewith. 
Change of Interest 
11—No assignment of interest under 
this policy shall be binding upon the 
company unless the written consent of 
the company is endorsed hereon, signed 
by one of its executive officers, or by 
an authorized agent of the company. 
Alteration of Policy 
12—No condition or provision of this 
policy shall be waived or altered except 
by written endorsement attached here- 
to, signed by an executive or officer of 
the company; nor shall notice to any 
agent, nor shall the knowledge pos- 
sessed by any agent or by any other 
person be held to effect a waiver or 
change in any part of this policy, unless 
set forth in such a written endorsement, 
signed in a similar manner. 


Schedule 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 





(Street and Number, 
State) 

3. The kind of business conducted in 
CHG: DP OUINEE IRS 6s 65k Os cctoeceese< wae 
4. The premium for this policy is 

Gi ckgielecs: of ecate: ecalaiont MAINED CMtial as sseiaia.a.e- ea he 


City or Town, 





Percentage of Premium earned 
an nH 4 a 75 


Crowd and Flowers At 
Independence Opening 


OFFICERS SPEND DAY HERE 








Much Complimentary Business; Lives 
of New York Manager and His 
Assistants 





The opening of the metropolitan office 
of the Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany at 136 William street on Monday 
of this week made sort of a gala oc- 
casion and commodious quarters were 
crowded with a throng of well-wishers 
including company executives, depart- 
ment heads, agents, brokers and news- 
paper men. 

Several officers of the company, in- 
cluding president C. H. Holland and 
first vice-president E. D. Livingston, 
were present all day. There were 
many floral tributes. An advertisement 
printed on Tuesday morning stated 
that a large volume of complimentary 
business had been offered during the 
day. This ad also stressed the main- 
tenance of human relationships existing 
between agents, brokers and _ policy- 
holders as indicating the keynote of 
the office. 

All classes of casualty and surety 
bonds will be written by the Indepen 
dence Indemnity which has $1,000,000 
paid in capital and $2,000,000 paid up 
surplus. 

Career of Manager Sturges 

The manager of the new office, who- 
is also resident vice-president, is Ben- 
jamin Sturges, who for nearly thirty 
years has been an insurance man in 
New York City, his father before him 
having been a director of the Lloyd’s 
Plate Glass Insurance Company. Mr. 
Sturges has spent a business lifetime 
with the Fidelity, & Casualty, starting 
in the claim department, later becoming 
an adjuster and then branching out 
into the underwriting end, his first work 
being in the steam boiler division. From 
there he went to the liability division. 
He was assistant superintendent of both 
divisions at various times. In 1913 he 
took the management of the metro- 
politan office of the company. 

A. strong staff of capable young men 
is assisting Manager Sturges. H. tc. 
Houlihan, head of the claim division, 
is a graduate of the Syracuse Law 
School. He was with the Royal In- 
demnity for eight years in New York, 








5. The term of this policy is........ 
MOMthG, TOME os cicccweceswe A a re 
whe wed Renee o ene , 19...., noon, standard 
time, at the location of the premises 
herein described. 

6. Unless specifically described and 
stated herein to be insured hereunder, 
this policy does not cover lettering or 
ornamentation nor eny clamped, glued 
or bent glass, nor any glass not set in 
sashes, frames or bars, nor any art or 
leaded or cathedral glass, nor doors, 
mirrors, or show cases, nor wired glass, 
nor any glass other than plain plate flat 
glass set in frames. 

7. The items covered by this policy 
are described as follows: (Table show- 
ing No. of plates; length in inches; 
width in inches; description and loca- 
tion in building; details of location of 
premises; amount of specific insurance, 
if any.) 

In Witness Whereof, the............ 
Company has caused this policy to be 
signed by its president and its secre- 
tary, but the same shall not be binding 
upon the company until countersigned 
by a duly authorized representative of 
the company. 


BGCTOUAEY oc ccc cncccsesednnescs cepecee 
PRMRON ec vedo bavdsivecdcaddenehecees 

Countersigned at ...... Ul eee Pe 
CRP ORs cdamas A sane bade sales wad 


Table of Short Rates Showing Percen- 
tage of Premium Earned at 
Any Specified Date 
Number of Months since issuance of Policy 
ae ee § 67:8 9 © KH 


8% 8 9 95 10 


Chicago, Philadelphia and _ Boston. 
During the war Mr. Houlihan was a 
captain in the army and for two years 
he was deputy commissioner in charge 
of the compensation department of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, assigned from the 
judge advocate’s office. 

Howard A. Simpson, in charge or 
the division of general liability, eleva- 
tors and automobiles, started his in- 
surance career with Marsh & McLennan 
in 1914. From there he went with 
Benedict & Benedict. He left the 
brokerage offices to go with the Em- 
ployers of New York City as an under- 
writer. 

Michael A. Santangelo, head of the 
compensation, steam boiler and kindred 
lines division, began with the Fidelity 
& Casualty thirteen years ago as an 
office boy and later became an} under- 
writer. He left to enter the army and 
returning to the Fidelity & Casualty 
was placed in charge of the compen- 
sation, steam boiler and kindred lines 
in the metropolitan territory. 

William Bernhard, in charge of the 
accident and burglary and plate glass 
division, was with the General Accident 
for ten years, both here and in the 
home office. At the home office he was 
in charge of health and accident claims. 





THOMSON SUPERINTENDENT NOW 





Partnership of Hoppe & Thomson Dis- 
solved; Latter to Handle Increasing 
Business of Continental Casualty 





The partnership of Hoppe & Thom- 
son, general agents here for the Conti- 
nental Casualty, will be dissolved, effec- 
tive February 1, to permit J. W. Thom- 
son to assume the duties of superinten- 
dent of agencies for the metropolitan 
district for the same company. His 
offices will be located at 75 Fulton 
street. 

Mr. Thomson will deal only with gen- 
eral agents and brokers and not with 
sub-agents on industrial and intermedi- 
ate disability lines handled by the com- 
pany. This position of Mr. Thomson’s 
is a new one, the Continental Casualty 
extending its field service to handle new 
business. 

Mr. Hoppe will remain at 277 Broad- 
way as general agent for the Conti- 
nental. 





STANDARD APPOINTMENTS 





Detroit Company Names Dewick & Flan- 
ders at Boston and C. L. Crane 
at St. Louis 





Dewick & Flanders, casualty reprs- 
sentatives of the Standard Accident in 
Boston for many years, have been ap- 
pointed to handle the bonding business 
of the company in that city. W. A. 
Connelly, formerly with the general 
agency of Kalor, Carney & Leffler, of 
Boston, who represent the American 
Surety; will have charge of the new de- 
partment. 

The Charles L. Crane Agency Com- 
pany of St. Louis, general agents for 
the Standard’s casualty department, 
have been appointed to manage the 
bonding business of the company in 
their territory. The Crane agency is 
one of the best reported offices in the 
city. For the past several years it has 
been handling the bonding business as 
city agents for the Fidelity & Deposit. 





PETER EPES RESIGNS 


After more than thirteen years’ ser- 
vice with the Georgia Casualty Com- 
pany, as superintendent of agents, 
Peter Epes has resigned as of January 
15th, and has accepted the position as 
manager of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at New Orleans. 


THINGS AIN’T RIGHT! 

Why do they call it a shipment when 
it goes in a car, but a cargo when it 
goes in a ship?—New York Evening 
Post. 
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Danish Vice-Consul’s 
Report to Government 


ON 





LIABILITY LEGISLATION 





Insurance Department of United States 
Chamber of Commerce Issues 
Story 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has issued a report sub- 
mitted by the Danish Vice-Consul, E. 
Gjessing, concerning the Danish Em- 
ployers’ Liability Legislation and 
successful operation in Denmark. 

A law was passed by the Danish Par- 
liament in 1916 which may be properly 
called the Danish Employers’ Liability 
Act. This law was amended on June 28, 
1920, but the amendment did not change 
the original law in any important par- 
ticular, except in that the rates of com- 
pensation for accidents were materially 
increased. The law of 1920 is now in 
force. 

According to this law accidents are 
understood to be injuries and temporary 
injurious effects due to the peculiar na- 
ture of the work and the conditions of 
the shop where the work is performed, 
but not self-inflicted injuries or injuries 
caused by gross negligence, deliberate 
disobedience of shop rules or intoxica- 
tion. 

For the proper application and en- 
forcement of the law a standing com- 
mittee with its seat in Copenhagen is 
created by the Minister of the Interior, 
who appoints its chairman. Besides this 
chairman, there are sixteen members in 
the committee, of which half are repre- 
sentatives of employers, two from each 
of the four principal walks of life, in- 
dustry, shipping, fishing and agricul- 
ture, and the other half representatives 
of employes of the same vocational 
selection. There are four sub-commit- 
tees, the membership of each being com- 
posed of the four representatives of 





its - 


employers and employes for each walk 
of life, where cases of accidents occur- 
ring within that special activity are 
passed upon. The chairman of the com- 
mittee presides as chairman in each of 
the sub-committees. 

The principal functions of the com- 
mittee are to fix the responsibility in 
case of accidents, to decide what com- 
pensation the injured person is entitled 
to in case of dispute, and to what extent 
invalidism has been incurred. Unless 
it can be clearly proved that the de- 
cisions of the committee are based on 
faulty or incomplete information, they 
cannot be brought on appeal to the 
court. 

Insurance Men Barred 


Persons who are in any way affiliated 
with accident insurance companies are 
disqualified to act as members of the 
committee. 

All private employers are bound 
under this law to have their liability 
risk insured with an accident insurance 
company. If an employer is unable or 
unwilling to place his risk, he must 
insure it with a company designated by 
the Minister of the Interior or he must 
give a proper monetary guaranty for the 
fulfillment of his future obligations. The 
state and municipalities are not obliged 
to pass their risk. 

If an employer is in arrears in the 
payment of his premiums to a responsi- 
ble insurance company, his estate may 
be attached for the amount due. Also, 
if an employer has neglected to take 
accident insurance, an injured employe 
or his dependents has then a priority 
claim on his estate. If this claim is not 
satisfied out of the estate, the unrecov- 
ered amount is paid by the committee. 
Funds for such payments are raised by 
an equitable assessment on the premium 
earnings under this law of insurance 
companies and monetary deposits of un- 
insured employers. 

Compensation to injured employes is 
given on the following basis: 

First, medical attendance, care and 
nursing in the case of sickness. 


Second, the temporary decreased 
earning ability at the rate of two-thirds 
of his daily normal earnings prior to 
the accident, not to exceed, however, 
6 kroner per day and not less than 1 
krone per day. This compensation 
ceases when the supervising committee 
passes on his case and decides whether 
or not he must be considered an invalid. 

Third, for invalidism at the varying 
rates according to the degree of invalid- 
ism incurred. 

In fixing compensation for invalidism 
based on yearly normal earnings, the 
total earnings of the year preceding the 
accident are taken, but in these earn- 
ings must be included such extra com- 
pensation of which the injured may 
have partaken during the year, as for 
instance share in net earnings, use of 
house, compensation for house rent, etc. 
If the injured person has been engaged 
in a seasonal trade, the supervising 
committee gives an estimate of what 
his annual earnings ought to be. In no 
case, however, must the yearly earnings 
be fixed at an amount exceeding 2,400 
kroner. 

Not Paid Direct 


The compensation for invalidism is 
never paid direct to the injured person, 
but to the committee, which is invested 
with full power to make such disposi- 
tion of the money as it may deem to be 
to the best interest of the beneficiary 
or his dependents. 

If a person dies as a result of injuries 
sustained, his funeral expenses are paid, 
and the dependents of the deceased are 
compensated in an amount of five times 
his annual earnings, which amount 
must not exceed 12,000 kroner, and not 
be less than 3,000 kroner. Such amounts 
are also paid direct to the committee, 
which guards the dependents’ interests 
and sees that the priority rights of the 
surviving partner in matrimony and of 
dependent minor children are not vio- 
lated. If the deceased leaves no de- 
pendents, the committee also decides to 
whom the compensation is to go. 

The law prescribes certain modes of 


procedure in reporting accidents and 
imposes heavy penalties on employers 
who show negligence in this respect. It 
gives minute directions as to the condi- 
tions of work under which employers 
are responsible for accidents to em- 
ployes and allocates workers within the 
four principal walks of life. It stipu- 
lates in this connection that shipowners 
or charterers of ships are responsible 
for seamen while on shore in discharge 
of duties or on errands in connection 
with the business of the ship, or while 
leaving or going aboard the ship. It 
stipulates also that heads of households 
are liable for accidents to servants 
while performing household duties. 


Lump Sum Advocated 

This law was operated very satisfac- 
torily, and especially seems that feature 
of the law to have had a good effect 
which provides that a lump sum once 
for all be paid in compensation for 
invalidism. The result, according to 
the supervising committee, has _ been 
that the invalid in most cases has made 
all possible efforts to regain part of his 
working ability at least so that he by 
his increased earnings might be able 
to add to the income from his little 
capital. This would not be the case in 
so marked a degree in the opinion of 
the committee if the invalid were given 
an annuity. 

The amounts paid by insurance com- 
panies in compensation for invalidism 
were for 1920 3,600,000 kroner and for 
1921 5,000,000 kroner, 





A JINX RUG 


There’s a jinx rug in the home of a 
Kansas City woman. Five weeks ago, 
its owner slipped on it and fractured 
her hip. A nurse was called in. Soon 
afterward the nurse slipped on the same 
rug, fell, and fractured her hip. 

There is no need of this kind of thing 
nowadays, as the stores carry “rug 
anchors’—a kind of backing material 
which hurts neither floor nor rug but 
reduces slipping to a minimum. 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 





Company, Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


| UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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Life 
Accident 
Health 
Disability 
Group 
Liability 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Automobile 


Combination Residence 


Bonds 

Burglary 

Check Alteration 
Property Damage 
Plate Glass 
Flywheel 

Engine Breakage 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Water Damage 
Fire 

Marine 

Personal Effects 
Parcel Post 
Transportation 
Truck Cargo 
Fine Arts 


Jewelry Floater 
Radium 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Are you getting down into the subsoil? 


N remote parts of the world there are men who still plough 

with a bent stick—just scratching the surface, leaving the rich 
subsoil untouched. 

And in the insurance business there are agents who are still using 
bent stick methods—merely scratching the surface of their oppor- 
tunities—confining their efforts to one or two lines when just below 
are many others that would yield them handsome profits. 

The Atna Multiple Line agent gets down into the subsoil. He 
makes his insurance field more fruitful by increasing the depth of 
his tillage. Not only does a substantial crop of premiums reward 
his efforts, but he finds that a smaller field, carefully cultivated, 
yields him more prospects with less effort than the wide expanses of 
his one line neighbors. 

Look at the list at the left of this advertisement. Then think 
how deeply you could cultivate and how rich could be your harvest 
if you were an Etna Multiple Line Agent! 


ties in the AEtna organization. For information 


q There are still some excellent agency opportuni- 
write to W. L. Mooney, Agency Secretary. 






(Accident and Liability Department) 


FETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 






OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Largest Organization in the World Writing Life, Accident, Health, Liability, Compensation, Fire, Marine 
and Automobile Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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THE OLD LINE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of AMERICA 


Home Office 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


is contemplating new General Agency Headquarters in the fol- 
lowing cities: 


‘Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, Washington 
Des Moines and Sioux City, lowa 

' New Orleans, Louisiana 

| Dallas and Houston, Texas 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
| Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
| St. Louis and Kansas City, Missouri 

Kansas City, Kansas 


upert F. Fry, President F. J. Tharinger, Assistant Secretary and 
Manager of Accident and Health Department 
Jno. E. Reilly, Secretary and Treasurer L. C. Cortright, Actuary and Asst. Secretary 
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LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
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